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CHAPTER III. 


THE CHAINS AMID THE ROSES, 


All iove is sweet, 
Given or returned. Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 
SHELLEY. 


Mr. ARUNDELL was an auctioneer and estate 
agent ina large way of business. He lived in 
a pretty villa at West Brompton, and seldom 
indulged in a holiday, but three important 
objects drew him down three or four times in 
every year to the insufferably stupid region of 
Cricklemore-cum-Starkles. The smallest motive 
power was a visit to Miss Ibbotson. 

He had been appointed one of her trustees by 
her mother, and took an active interest in her 
affairs, his coadjutor having died some few 
years after the demise of Mrs. Ibbotson. Miss 
Prue had written to inform him of her approach- 
ing marriage, and was in hopes that he would 
not only be present on the auspicious day itself, 
but might be induced to perform the onerous 
duty of “giving her away.’ 

Another circumstance that rendered Crickle- 
more-cum-Starkles attractive in the eyes of Mr. 
Arundell was the fact that within its limits 
resided two aged female relatives, great aunts, 
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or something of that kindred. These ladies 
possessed a large quantity of property in land 
and houses, and as they owned no existing rela- 
tive but Henry Arundell and young Percy 
Darvill, his sister’s son, the probability was 
that they would make a will favourable to the 
interests of those two gentlemen. 

The third attraction was the hope of ulti- 
mately purchasing on advantageous terms a 
small property adjoining the principal land 
belonging to the two old ladies—the owner of 
which had been at once anxious and reluctant 
for some years to sell. Should the property 
belonging to the ancient sisters come to Mr. 
Arundell, this addition would double its value, 
while it would be an excellent investment in any 
case. 

To arrive before midday might appear an 
unusual proceeding, but there was no choice in 
the matter of trains. Passengers were allowed 
to come in the morning and about nine o’clock 
in the evening, but at no intermediate time 
during the day. On this visit, Mr. Arundell 
came with more than ordinarily definite motives. 
Miss Ibbotson had requested him to look out for 
an eligible—indeed for any available—situation 
for one or both of her girls, and he had found 
an unusually promising chance for Beattie. Sne 
was his favourite, and he was conscious that she 
would be sure to command attention wherever 
she went. He had unexpectedly met, too, with 
an advantageous, safe speculation, whicn would 
materially increase Miss Ibvotson’s income if 
she cared to invest in it. 

Percy Darvill had of late always accompanied 
Mr. Arundell on his visits to Cricklemore-cum- 
Starkles, making any lame excuse that came to 
hand. Why Percy did so, Mr. Arundell very 
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soon discovered, for he had a keen eyeand a 
quick observation. But he had not as yet satis- 
factorily discerned which particular loadstone 
drew his nephew—the soft, low-voiced 
Imogenesque Fayette, or the imperial, Cleopatrac 
Beattie. 

For a reason he was ashamed to own to him- 
self, he would have preferred to see the young 
man choose Fayette. Deep down in his heart, 
Mr. Arundell was aware there nestled a feeling 
that would have led him torisk blending the 
future of Beattie with his own, in spite of every 
common-sense argument, had he seen the 
slightest likelihood of obtaining her affection as 
a wife. 

Very little excuse was needed for this unex- 
pected visit. Mr. Arundell’s visits generally were 
unannounced, as he rarely could be sure of 
having an opportunity of getting away from 
town. He had innumerable. engagements, and 
was one of those honest hearty Englishmen who 
feel a keen delight in hard work. 

Gervase Fordham seldom had the absurdity 
to present himself at The Sycamores before a 
tolerably advanced hour in the afternoon, but 
this morning he had received a letter, informing 
him of a sudden and most favourable turn in his 
affairs, and he had dutifully hastened to 
communicate the pleasing intelligence to his 
ladylove. 

He was summoned to London, and must 
remain absent for a few days, leaving to. morrow ; 
but there was nothing very trying about this 
temporary separation. Having Teceived this 
news, Miss Ibbotson informed her lover of the 
change in her own domestic affairs. They were 
speaking of these important matters when Mr. 
Arundell and his nephew came in. 
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the new comers 
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is fe eling of silent 


ssive ly 
his large, 


3 sparkling ager 

waistcoat, 

] ly defia nt. 

self assertive, arrogant | 

rav. She ima 
© beamanly, 

Pgh C8 -whole-world kind of personage, one 

» whom others might look up ag a superior, and 
on whom she could herself rely for advice and 
protection on all occasions, 

Mr. Fordham disliked: Mr. Arundell on the 
Doetor Fell principle—a handy ane when the 
does not find it convenient to stand 
face to face with his own self an@ask disagree- 
able quest ions. 

Miss Prue al jlowed Gervase to drift into an 
id < with Perey Darvil ll—another gentleman 
on | Yoctor Fell list—while she eagerly drew 
Mr. Arundell into one of the deep embayed 
windows. She could hardly let hig tell her of 
his success in the interests of Beattie, so anxious 
was she to inform him of the young gitl’s altered 
prosper ts. 

Mr. Arundell listened in amagement—not al- 
together unmixed with a faint dagh of a feeling 
scarcely ta he defined—not disappointment or a 

ation of chill, but something some stations 
distant from joyful sympathy, ag@ partaking of 
the nature.of those sentiments. 

«‘Dear Mr. Arundell,” Miss ow went on, 
laying her thin: white hand on his sleeve un- 
consciously to arrest his best attention, “dear 
friend, may I beg one more fayaur, one more 
kindness in addition to all yoy haye so freely 


given me?” 
If E can de} are 


bater 


“Speak, dear Miss Prudence. 
anything for you or for either of our twa charm- 
ing and amiable girls, it will giye me the 
greatest possible pleasure,” replied Mr. Arun- 
Gell, his eyes bent downwards, his voice soft 
and kindly. 

“My fears and doubts ape agen for Beattic,” 
Miss Ibbotson proceeded. ‘But fopBay. 
child, she has, I plainly foresee, a time of 
trouble before her. She is so gentle, so docile, 
that she will not be able to battle for herself. 
She will fall into the hands of her mother.” 

“Her mother!” echoed Mr. Arundell, un- 

i surprise, even amazement, in every 
“IT thought her mother was—was 


“So every body thought,” said Miss Ibbotson 
with some acrimony. ‘“ But it seems she is still 
alive, for I had a letter from her this morning. 
‘To-morrow she will come to take away our little 
Faye tte.” 

«You use—pray pardon me—you use strange 
language. Just now vou said she will fall into 
the hands of »other. Who so natural a 
caretaker a girl as a mother? Has the 
woman disgraced herself 2” 

“I wiil tell you—Hush! here comes Faye,” 
and Miss bt botson made a sign of caution. 
* Br- >” she hastil ly a dded, in the same 

( as that in which she had already 


d cruel, indeed, must have been the 
k ave desired or foretold a 
tiny for so fair, so bright a creature 
zirl who stood half hesitatingly on the 
vhite furry mat just within the door- 


She looked like the impersona tion of all that 
was picasant and sunshiny without, seeming to 
bring with her the fresh fragrance of the gar- 
den from whence s In the simplest of 
morning dre ir hair falling in 
rippled waves over her shoulders. and down her 
back after the 
violet eyes, glancing with shy welcome on the 
three visitors, her swilin: x red lips parted sufii- 
€ dently to permit a gleam of pearly teeth; 

ice, her ie, her every gesture full of that 
innocent, truthful grace and expression which 


manner of a modern nymph, deep, 


| have, rejoiced to take-her as the. model of a 


' 
| 
| 


F 


rined it showed her future spouse | of his 
orouchly-well-able-to-do-b; ttle | 





her | me to-1 morrow. 


generally deps ts with th he days of < bild- 
hood, F: yette was at tha 7 moment a per fegtly 
charming image. Painter or sculptor might 


and beautiful guardian angel. Mr. Gerva 
Fordham favoured her with his usual oaleitei 1- 
ising smile. He was rather fond of smiling, as 
he happened to be endowed with noticeably 
| fine white teeth, and did not dislike to draw 
attention 8. that circumstance. 

Mr. Arundell went to 
hands outstretched, taking masculine advantage 
age and privileged friendship since her 
earliest days to kiss her omthe forehead, while 
he made inquiries as to her welfare, q certain 
additional tenderness of magner being induced 
by the startling hints Miss Thhoteon, had allowed 
to escape. 

Percy Darvill was, the last to address Fay- 
ette. He looked, as did the others, beyond 
the graceful, sunny figure, as if sugprised that 
the stately presence of) Beattie was nowhere 
visible. 

Mr. Daryill was a remarkably fine youn 
fellow of some four or five and Pb ng 

broad 


age. Tall and fair, with partic 


shoulders, and a strong, self-reliant air about | 


him pleagant to sea. His fage, naturally delicate 
in complegion as-thatef a giel, waycunburnt as 
that of a young farmer. dark blue | hae 
eyes were keen and penetrating, yet fall of a 
sparkling light easily transfused to laughter. 

Min was altogether an unusually handsame 

mple of a.middle-class Englishman, decidedly 
ed after the young Greek god type: a 
perteotiy symmetrical figure, and features regu- 
larly cut as those of an antique stafue, He had 
not por for Beattie, trusting _as had 
ainage happened, both girls * appear 
ether. but when Fayette came in alone he 
aes visibly. diseoncerted. Hig yoice faltered 
slightly as he spoke to her. 
How do you do, Miss Lascelleg? I hope tha b> 
_— well? You look 

P hope ra? your covsin Miss Beatrice is ‘welk?” 
will be =A presently. I believe she rap 
stairs to see if her canaries were all i 
day. You know how careful she ig of hep birds,” 
said Fayette, looking at, him with her serene, 
spany smile, 

Perey Davvill felt yexed with himself for not 
having had the patience to wait. But neatly 
three months had passed since he had seen 
Beattie; he was desperately in love, and patience 
was not his distinguishing characteristic. He 
fancied he looked stupid, so did. not make any 
remark. Fayette went on, unconscious that she 
was going to electrify her hearer. 

“We are going away to-mcrrow.” 

“ Going away !” echoed Percy—then stopped, 
and looked at Fayette in blank astonishment, 

“Yes, You are surprised? We are sur- 

prised.” 
” « Who are we? I knew your aunt was going 
to be married, and I knew—I mean I thought— 
Mr. Arundell told me there would be serious 
changes here; but I didn’t think you were all 
going sosoon. But—may Task who you mean 
by we?” 

“ Beattie—and me.” 

“Indeed. But isn’t it rather—rather sudden, 
Miss Faye ?” 

“ Very sudden. 
it yet,” 

“« But—but I don’t understand.” 

“T hardly understand myself. I think hardly 
any of us understand yet,” said Fayette, a little 
sadly. “A letter came about me from my 
mother, whom we all thought—you know, Mr. 
Darvill, they believed my, mother died when I 
was a wite of a child,” she explained, in a sub- 
dued, semi-confidential tone. 

“You amaze me, Miss Fayette. You know 
you have all been so kind, you have always 
treated me just like one of the family—so you 
must not be displeased if I claim to be allowed 
to take an interest. But—this seems——” 

“ My mother wrote to.say she would come, for 
If you like, you may read her 


So sudden that I can’t realise 


lett ter.’ 


Tf 1 like?, I should indeed,” 


pure! j 


meet her, both his | 


I thought she was ig, She}. 
b for the 


March 2 1860. 
| Percy took the cdld, brief, letter potting 
the programme of arrangements nid down by 
Mrs. Lascelles, and read it very carezuily. 

** By Jove! I never was more—more—I don’t 
know what to say. Burt Beattie—Miss Ailenvy 
—this doesn’t concern her?” 

"No. Her father——” 
| “ Faye!” 

' 








“Yes, Nothing will ever seem surprisi 


Beattie’s father has written 
to say he is now very rich; he is now Sir—oh, [ 
forget—Sir Something Allenby, and Aunt 
Prae says. Beattie is 4 most fortunate girl.” 

"Qh, Fayette—Miss Lascelles—” Percy 
Darvill’s voice and face were full of real conster- 
nation, “ And Miss Prue will let you both go ?” 
he went on. 

“She cannot help it. I smupvose. But,” 
Payette interrupied herself, gaily, “we are not 
gone yet. And we must go some time or 
ather.” 

" Bab-mbut it can’t be real, Where are you 


an’t 
* And —_—? 
“ Tie death beow. that either,” 
Tp en, ten * eoneluded Perey, no 
a * Paye, looix 
res eiariaee to, me for a moment? | 


fivet importance. to tel 


and the freu-frou 
heard from stair 


| again, Mr. Percy. 


‘caught 

that obild hasn't gone and 

te day foo and petticoat,” sae indigaantly 
0 
Beattie appected, framed ae Fayette had becn 
some ‘anak before. She made ag lovely : a 
picture against, the dark 
the 


door, with 
oven aga ind of 
Vata 


on her 


wide, old-fashioned 


ae adarament heed very little difference in 


yette, whe was always herself, but with 
Beattie they wese all-important. Queens need 
royal robes. 

Her tall, slender, perfectly straight figure was 
stately and dignified as that of an ideal queen. 
Unlike Fayette, whose complexion was like that 
of a delicate blusk-rose, she was almosé marble 
white, with features exquisitely carved asthose 
of a cameo. Her dark, abundant hair was 
bound round her classie head with a statuesque 
severity. 

‘ No princess trained in eourts ever floated into 
a salon with a more self-possessed, half insolent 
grace than Beattie advanced with, armed at all 
points like a confident Diana. She nearly shut 
her black eyes, with the artfulmess of a cat, and 
glanced at Percy Darvill for a second, then, 
pretending to ignore:his existence, opened her 
eyes very wide, and beamed with sublime inno- 
cence on Mr. Arundel}, who. had. not seen that 
momentary shaft of light glitter past. him. 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman, taking 
her hand between both his, but not attempting 
or venturing to kiss her, “I find I have to con- 
gratulate you on a very unexpected accession to 
wealth and station. I came down with the offer 
of a rather agreeable position as “companion” 
for you, but. happily that is no longer of value 
to you. 

Beattie’s eyes shot another rapid glance at 
Percy Daryill.. The peor fellow was impatiently 
waiting for the chance to speak to her, and was 
totally unaware that Fayette had left. him, and 
was at the opposite side of the room, But Miss 
Allenby replied to the friendly observation oF 
Mr. Arunéell with a frank, unruffled smile. — 

“It seems so strange, dear Mr. Arundell. Like 
one of the old fairy tales—quite. I suppose 
Aunt Prue has told you all about it ?’” 

“Only. mentioned ‘the crude facts, my dear 
child. I am anxiously waiting for the rouga 
outline to: be finished with details, Come, sit 
dqwn here and tell me the stary.” 
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Beattie idbel down, andhesitated. Patience. 
was not Miss Alienby’s distinguishirig 
characteristic.any more than, Mr. Darvill’s, a.nd 
it was appalling at that moment to ccntemp Jate 
allowing herself to be wonopolised for ba'f an 
hour or more by even so kind a frrend as the old 
gentleman who was smiling upon her. 

«“] know nothing about it,” ehesaid, “ Inever 
knew anything about my father, beyond the 
fact that he went abroad while, I.was.a tittle girl 
‘so high,’ as the children tay; He has:just come 
home, is rich—is—he wants me—as is quite 
natural, you know, dear ‘Mr. Arandell. Iwill 
let you see his letter presently.” 

«« No time like the present, my dear.” 

* Dear. .me—I have left. it» upstairs,” said 
Beattie, almest trembling with vexation. 

«« Very well, very well. We must have a talk 
about it’ bysand-bye.” 

Beattie ‘had alreatly responded to the mute 
salutation effered- by Perey Darvill, in her own 
way. ‘She now drifted a few steps towards him, 
meeting on) a neutral ground, near one ofthe 
windows opening on the garden. Nobody was 
paying any attention,e Percy ‘Darvill caught 
both Beattie’s hands, and looked earnestly, 
searchingly, at her. Miss Beattie glanced this 
way and that, like a half frightened bird, then 
her eyes wet his with asertef laughing welcome. 
Lovers do not. need, they do not like, formal 
greetings and inquiries. 

“You are going away?’ abruptly said Perey 
Darvill. .** Where are you going ?” 

** I camnot tell you,” ‘said’ Beattie, smiling. 

« Fay tells me your father has become a rich 
and great man.” 

«I believe it isso. He wants menow. We 
had a letter‘from him this.morning.” Beattie 
repeated the substance of the letter. Perey 
listened, without making the slightest remark. 
«You know,” the young girl continued, “inany 
case, when Aunt Prue married—and she will be 
married ina few weeks—we must, Faye and I, 
have left her, so it will.not' make much dif- 
ference,” 

“How do youmean,it-won’t make much differ- 
enee?” asked Percy,as if rousing from a painful 
reverie. “It seems to me it must make as much 
difference as between light and darkness.” 

Beattie looked at him with surprise: He 
spoke im apparent anger, which somewhat 
mystified her, 

“Well, of course it makes a difference one 
way,’ she admitted. 

«You -will go; you will forget all your old 
friends—those who knew and loved you,” said! 
Percy, with sudden bitterness. 

«« Why should you say so ?” demanded Beattie, | 
her dark: eyes flashing at the reproach. They 
were alone now, having wandered from the room 
into the quaint old-fashioned garden while speak- 
ing. “ Why should you judge me :so harshly, so 
unjustly ?” 

He caught, her hands, and pressed them 
against his breast with vehemence. 

“ Beattie,” he said, eagerly, passionately, 
“tell me one thing; do you think you will for- 
get that you have left one faithful heart 
behind you, in going to your new and splendid 
home ?” 

** You speak as if I should never see any of my 
friends again,’ she exclaimed, in alarmed 
accents. ‘‘ Why do you frighten me so? Do 
you think my new-found fath«r will prove a 
tyrant, to forbid me to look back on those that 
I have lived with—those I have known, when he 
—why do you talk such nonsense? It is very 
unlike you.” 

The little talk she had looked for with Percy 
had turned ont very differently to what poor 
Beattie had anticipated. She had flown to her 
room, adorned herself, and came down glowing, 
her heart beating with delight to think she had 
such wonderful news to tell ; and now they were 
nearly quarrelling. Little did she dream that it 
was Only the thought that her unexpected 
elevation had so far removed her from him that 
he felt obliged to stifle the words of love, the 
eager offer of marriage which he had meant to 
lay at her feet, for his position, his income, were 
very undefined at the present moment. Tears 


itunity they should ever have. 


” 


«T have not seen siren for thie months,’’ sh¢ 
thonght, “and he is like this ?” 
Percy caught sightof the tears asshe averted 
her face, and forgot his prudent resolve. 
“* Beattie,” he ‘whispered, “I love you, and I 
must lose you, ‘One werd, one look-——” 
“ Beattie!’ cried Miss Prue. at that moment 
approaching the glass doors, and speaking rather 
erossly ;|‘“eome ‘here,:child. Why have you not 
shown Mr; Arundell your father’s letter “ 
Other people’s little flirtations or love « -pisodes 
were nothing to Miss Prue. In the present in- 
stance she was absolutely indifferent, if not 
blind, but asa general rule she dearly liked to 
throw a few buckets of cold water to help in 
making the course of true love slighty swampy, 
or a few handfuls of macadam to roughen tie 
way a little. 
It was a particularly awkward moment to 
have chosen for a declaration of love, and Percy 
half regretted his precipitation. Beattie hesi- 
tated fora moment or two, then, as Aunt Prue 
did not see exactly where she was, owing to the 
thickness of the imtervening shrubs, made a 
step forward to escape. Percy laid a detaining 
hand on ker arm to stop her flight. 
“Only one word,” Beattie,” he whispered in 
her ear. “ You love me, do you not ?”’ 
With the perversity of a young girl who has 
obtained what she has anxiously longed for, she 
would not vouchsafe either word or glance, but 
fled away, her soul lifted into an ecstacy of joy 
and tremulous delight. Aunt Prue took a few 
steps into the garden to'reeonnoitre and abruptly 
came upon Percy, who was fixed in most inte- 
rested apiaristic observation at a respectful dis- 
tance from the two great bee-hives. 
“ Mr. Darvili,” she said, sharply, “ pray what 
has become of Beatrice’? She was with you 
here, was she not?” 
“She was here just now, Miss Tbbetson,” 
tranquilly responded Mr. Darvill; “but she 
went away.” 
“ Went away! Oh, indeed. The girl’s head 
is fairlyturned. That, however, is not much to 
be wondered at. Do you know, Mr. Darvill, she 
is Sir Hubert Allenby’s only-daughter, and must 
one day ve his heiress, and’he is now worth about 
twenty-two thousamd a year? She does not 
know anything about her riches, for I had not 
time to explain it te her; but _ Still, she knows 
enough toe make her half crazy.’ 
'The stalwart, firm-willed Percy sat looking 
helplessly bewildered as any abashed school-cirl, 
Had a mine exploded at his feet he eould hardly 
have felt more absolutely confounded. This 
morning he had left home with the fixed ‘deter- 
mination of asking Beattie to engage herself 
te him. 
He had net taken Mr. Allenby into his con- 
fidence, for which want of frankness he had 
twenty excellent reasons. That Beattie would 
make no objection he was quite sure. In their 
childhood they had been playmates, in early 
youth the best of friends, and it had only been 
of. late years that any constraint had arisen 
to fetter the pleasant freedom of their friend- 
ship. 
“She leaves you to-morrow, I understand ?” 
he stammered, confusedly. 
«To-morrow !” contemptuously echoed Miss 
Prue. “If the girls go in a week I shall be 
very much surprised.” 
This was a respite. Miss Ibbotson returned 
to her other guests, discontented and vexed, 
Percy Darvill sat still and stared at the bees. 
All his bright hopes and dreams were dashed to 
the ground. He was’tongue-tied now until the 
way was a little clearer. “Beattie was happy as 
any bird skimming in early sunlight. No doubt, 
no fear, oppressed her heart. 
* My life,” she whispered to herself, “is turn- 
ing out like a beautiful fairy tale, ora delightful 
dream. I wish I could have Fayette quietly to 
myself, that we might talk about this wonderful 
change. Poor Fay! I wish we were going 
together.” 
But there was no chance that day of a quiet, 
sisterly talk, though it might be the last oppor- 
Mr. Allenby pro- 
posed that the little party of six should have a 





tose in-ker brilliant eyes. 


so, after indulgingin a 
exercises for his own private enjoyment, and ti: 
evidence of affectionate feelings towards 
member of the household who was his specint 
favourite, Roy slackened his tammpant paces be 
su't the slow steps of Fayette. r 


walking dreamily to 





suggested to Miss Ibbotson that it was ‘apace 
occasion, that they had a magni Tee7 f 
that it would be a pleasant reco 
modest expenses he insisted shoul 
self. a 
After some consideration this propositiom wa: 
agreedto. The housemaid; Phoobe, was dimeetes 
to go down to the “Three Jolly Plough? 
inn and order the waggonette, with a basket . 
provisions for lu mehcon. As Aunt Prue wex 
upstairs with the girls to dress she ext plasrame s 
that she had-no intention of de iting them mek» 
tives carry them off in'so summary a fashiem-ox 
they threatened. 
“Yeu will go when I please,” x 
ably, “and not an hour sooner. 
The drive proved a real treat. 
loveliest scenery lay'around for miles. Wit 
easy Teach was a venerable pile of. rvit 
ivy- -covered walls of a medieval priory. cy 








she said, imz 


Some 





the party alighted and enjoyed the retress buimeet 
they had bron ght in the waggoncite 
They wandered about for an hour on the-‘¢as 


skirts of a shadywood. ‘Miss Prue an ad Gerrz 


Fordham paired off together 


on the other. 
this arrangement, although Beattie aac 
lover would have: liked to have done se 

girls naturally talked almost without ees 






since the morning. 

By the time the party ag: iin drove up to 
Sycamores it was six o’clock, and Pat y Brown 
: having recovered her good humour, and bay 
! been given carte plancne, had the nicest libs 
dinner imaginable ready. 


CHAPTER 


BACK FROM THE DIM Pa 





We both have backward trod the pa 


ths of fate, 
To meet again im life. 


Coygkxrn 
Axzour an hour after dinner; . jus’ 
radiant sunlight began to fade-into. sily 7 
tral tints, with gle aming golden dasitves 
eolour on the tz /pmost boughs of the 
Fayette wandered into the garden lying in 
of the house. Aunt Prue was talkir ig 
vase Fordham. Of course, “ spooning a 
Gervase mentally termed the meandering din 
logue. 
Mr. Arundell had fallen asleep.in the big arm 
chair, an occasional snore betrayed thas feet. 
Beattie was playing softly in the twilight at th 
far end of the-long old-fashioned drawi ing-reocts: 
her white fingers straying through odd sna : 
of the Songs ‘without ‘Words, or Beethoven 
natas. Percy sat by her, and these two youn: 
people seemed to forget that anybody exist 
the world besides themselves. 
Fayette hada headache—a very unusua 
tation with her. The fragrant ‘evening « 
serene sky, the mystical, dreamy shado tis 
soft, sweet scents from the flowers, rising like 
wordless, soundiess litany, as the heat an& op- 
pression of the day drifted off —the auictude ama 
calm allured her, and she knew she would mit 
be missed if she stole away for a little while 
Her heart felt strange and foreboding; per 
haps from the reaction consequent on the ez: 
citement of the eventful day. A creat blwct 
retriever—Roy—which was inrariibly ouined 
up during the daytime, but dilowed to range 
about after sunset, bounded to nieet her, havin 
just been loosened by Phwbe. A splendid cren- 
ture was Roy, with velvety paws, and deep, Ins- 
trous, almost human eyes. 
A very sedate, well-educated quadrapec 2 
short sérics of eyx inte t 
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The young girl looked like some fair spirit, 
and fro in the subdued 





waggonette and go fora good long drive. 





light in that half wild garden; the illx usdry 
He | effect being heightened ox the soft, white dea. 


The gith key 
together, Mr. Alleriby on one side, Perey Derr! 
There was no chance of altering 
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peries defining as much as concealing her 
figure. 

Having paced backwards and forwards many 
times, Fayette rambled down to one of the tall 
iron gates, and leaning her head against the 
cool bars gazed out upon the road—a wide dusty 
highway, straight and particularly uninteresting, 
with prosaic fields ranging on the opposite side. 
There was nothing te see. 

There never was anything to see, excepting 
sometimes in the morning the butcher’s cart or 
pony and the varicus conveyances of other 
tradespeople from the village. Precisely oppo- 
site to the gate lay a cross road or bridle path 
lined with blackberry hedges which marked the 
limits of fields and meadows branching off on 
either side. 

This path led in a direct line to Crane Wood. 
The trees forming the wood stood out in relief 
against the opalescent sky in rich masses of 
‘varied green, from the pale tints of the silvery 
— to the sombre hues of the grand old 
oak. 

To Fayette’s child-like mind the world, that 
busy, bustling arena which, in common with all 
young girls, she earnestly longed to enter, had 
always seemed to be beyond those heaped up 
billows of green and brown. She had asked 
what place was behind that mysterious curtain 
of foliage, always hearing with vexation the in- 
variable answer —‘“ Chipstone-on-Marsham.” 
And beyond ? she had inquired ; only to receive 
ee dry, unattractive, topographical direc- 

ion. 

Fayette had no lover, although she was so 
winning, so amiable, and so beautiful. There 
was nobody at Cricklemore-cum-Starkles for 
whom she could reasonably be expected to care. 
It was a region unusually destitute of young 
men, eligible or ineligible. The widowed, child- 
less owner of the Hall had lived for years 
abroad—besides being past fifty, so he could not 
fairly be counted. 

The rector’s only son, who was some five or six 
sears older than Percy Darvill, had entered the 
Church and departed for a distant city, with 
“views” rabidly “high ;” the celibacy of the 
clergy being among his most cherished points of 
doctrine. Neither were there any pretty or in- 
teresting girls about. So there was little to re- 
gret in leaving Cricklemore-cum-Starkles. 

Yet, in this tranquil, soothing light, the 
familiar scents from the garden about her, the 
evening song of the birds, to which she had 
listened from earliest childhood—the foreboding, 
the vague reluctance to sudden change which 
the calm restful evening brings so often, fell 
upon her timid heart. 

As her gaze wandered over the quiet scene 
without Fayette became suddenly conscious of 
the approach of a solitary figure—that of a 
female, who was walking slowly along the 
narrow footpath. 

It was the figure of a stranger, for Fayette 
knew everyone living in or near Cricklemore- 
cum-Starkles, if not asan acquaintance, at least, 
by sight and name. Fayette was much surprised 
by this apparition. With curious eyes she idly 
watched its progress, until the dark-robed figure 
was sufficiently within view to enable her to dis- 
tinguish details of appearance. 

A tall, slender woman, a lady, one would say 
—dressed in dark grey habiliments not un- 
fashionably made, though without pretension. A 
woman with blonde hair, and a face still retain- 
ing traces of great beauty, thougn long, and de- 
cidedly thin and worn. 

It was an odd time for a strange lady to be 
rambling alone across those deserted fields, and 
Fayette unconsciously watched as the figure 
slowly walked up the path. Then she lost sight 
of it, for the person, whoever she might be, 
struck across by a still narrower path on the 
other side of the hedge, and vanished. 

Fayette, followed by Roy, turned to go again 
into the house, when a faint yet sharp and clear 
cry arrested her attention. She paused, but the 

cry was not repeated. 

“I must have been mistaken,” she said, 
aloud. 

But she still lingered, anticipating that, per- 
haps, a second cry might break on the soft sum- 





mer stiliness of the air. A quick patter-pattez 
step from the left made her move quickly again 
to her post of observation at the gate, preceded 
by Roy, who began barking furiously. A girl of 
about fourteen was half running in the direction 
taken by the stranger, but stopped on seeing 
Fayette’s white figure. 

** Look, look, miss!’ she exclaimed, pointing 
with a chubby brown finger. “That lady’s just 
tumbled trying to get over the stile. I think 
oe killed herself, for she’s a lying down quite 
still.” 

(To be Continued.) 








A RACE FOR HONOUR. 
(A DOUBLE PROPHECY FOR 1880.) 





A was the All-right that started the 
crew, 

B was Ben Beaky who steer’d the 
Dark Blue ; 

C the Conservatives all of a row, 

D was the Doings they found was no go; 

E the Enlightenment swamping the 


boat, 
F was the Feeling that had kept it 
afloat ; 
G was the Go in them almost ex- 
hausted, 
H was the House looking cheerle:s 
and frosted ; 
I was the Indian affairs in a muddle, 
J was the JingoConservatives cuddle ; 
K was the Kind cheers that hailed the 
Light Blue, 
L was the Liberals composing its 
crew ; 
was the Mire Tories placed in their 
way, 
was the News they were gaining the 
day ; . 
was the Order in which they were 
placed, 
was the Pleasure with which they 
were traced ; 
the Quietus they gave the Dark 
Blue, 
the Rejoicing that hailed the brave 
crew ; 
was the Story the Tories had told, 
was the Trade of the country they’d 
sold ; 
was the Union in the new ranks, 
was the Vain Tory State tricks and 
pranks ; 
W was the Welcome all gave with 
delight, 
X was the Xmas which saw them 
all right ; 
Y was the Year bringing plenty we 


lack, 
Z was the Zeal that had brought it u 
back. 0. P 
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SCIENCE. 


“HOW STEEL HARDENS.” 


Tux above is the title page of a paper read 
before a recent meeting of the Engineers Asso- 
ciation by its president, Mr, William Metcalf, 
who is also a prominent steel manufacturer. The 
gentleman has for years expended thought and 
time upon the topic, assisted in the chemical 
bearings of the subject by Professor Langley. 
The paper awakened a deep interest among the 
iron and steel men of Pittsburg, and is an ex- 
haustive treatise. The conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Metcalf and Mr. Langley are embodied 
in the concluding portion of the paper, in which 
the authors express the opinion that it has been 
clearly shown: 

lst. That a good soft heat is safe to use, if 
steel be immediately and thoroughly worked. It 
is a fact that good steel will endure more pound- 
ing than any iron. 

2nd. If steel be left long in the fire it will lose 





it steely nature and grain, and assume the 
nature of cast iron. Steel should never be kept 
hot any longer than necessary for the work to 
be done. 

3rd. Steel is entirely mercurial under the 
action of heat, and a careful study of the tables 
will show that there must, of necessity, be an in- 
jurious internal strain created whenever two or 
more parts of the same piece are subjected to 
different temperatures. 

4th. It follows that when steel has been 
subjected to heat not absolutely uniform over 
the whole mass, careful annealing should be re- 
sorted to. 

5th. As the change of volume, due to a varied 
degree of heat, increases directly and rapidly 
with the quantity of carbon present, therefore 
high steel is more liable to dangerous internal 
strains than low steel, and great care should be 
exercised in the use of high steel. 

6th. Hot steel should always be put in a per- 
fectly dry place of even temperature while cool- 
ing. A wet place in the floor might be sufficient 
to cause serious injury. 

7th. Never let anyone mislead you with the 
statement that his steel possesses a peculiar pro- 
arts which enables it to be “restored” after 

ing burned. No more should you waste any 
money on nostrums for “ restoring’’ burned 
steel. We have shown how to restore “over- 
heated ” steel. For burned steel, which is oxi- 
dised steel, there is only one way of restoration, 
and that is, through the knubbling fire or the 
blast furnace. Overheating and restoring should 
only be allowable for the purpose of experiment. 
The process is one of disintegration, and is 
always injurious. 

8th. Be careful not to overdo the annealing 
process ; if carried too far, it does great harm, 
and it is one of the commonest modes of destruc- 
tion which the steel maker meets in his daily 
troubles. It is hard to induce the average worker 
in steel to believe that very little annevling is 
necessary, and that a very little is really more 
efficacious than a great deal. 

Finally, it is obvious that, as steel is governed 
by certain and invariable laws in all of the 
changes mentioned, which laws are not yet as 
clearly defined as they should be, nor as they 
will be; nevertheless, the fact that there are 
such laws, should give us confidence in the use 
of the material, because we may be sure of 
reaching reliable results by the proper observ- 
ance of these laws. Therefore there is no good 
reason why engineers should be afraid to use 
steel if they manipulate it intelligently. Now, 
if we have wandered over a wide range in 
answer to the simple question, “‘ Why does steel 
harden?” it was necessary to have looked at 
many facts before we could have an intelligent 
opinion of many theories; and if any are in 
doubt as to what is the correct answer to this 
momentous question, we only say that we are all 
“in the same boat,” for if you do not know, 
neither do we. 





HOW TO MAKE TIGHT TARRED PAPER 
ROOFS. 


Have the lower layer of paper that comes 
next to the boards without tar or dressing of 
any kind (plain paper), then over that three 
layers of tarred paper. When the tarred paper 
is laid on the boards of the roof it adheres firmly 
to the boards, and when they come to shrink (as 
they always do) the paper is torn at the joints 
between the boards, especially if wide lumber is 
used the fracture is greater. Plain paper does 
not adhere to the boards, and they are allowed 
to shrink or expand without damaging the roof. 
I have tried it and know that a roof put on in 
this way will remain tight twice as long as when 
the tarred paper is laid next to the boards, be- 
sides it entirely prevents the dripping of tar 
through the cracks of the roof in hot weather. 
The extra expense is a mere trifle, not a shilling 
each square of 100 feet.—H. 





Tue Prince of Wales has been unanimously 
re-elected Grand Master of English Freemasons. 
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AILEEN’S LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“«Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love,” &c., ke. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A PRISONER. 


ruel and tiger like, graceful and sleek, 

With eyes flashing fire, yet tones mild and meek, 
In life’s solemn farce he plays out his vile part, 
This man without conscience, or pity, or heart. 


“« My dear Aileen, if that kind of proceeding 
amuses you, you are perfectly at liberty to 
divert yourself inthat way. We can easily sub- 
stitute calico curtains when you have destroyed 
those satin ones in your pretty pastime. The 
last fair occupant of this villa was a most 
charming coryphée named Crystalette. She 
had wonderfully extravagant tastes. I have 
known her to give a guinea apiece for peaches, 
and then fling them into the mud by the dozen 
to the street arabs as a reward to them for 
turning somersaults by the side of her carriage, 
and she wouldn’t drink wine if she fancied it 
cost less than a guinea a bottle; also she never 
would wear buttons to her dresses unless they 
were of eighteen carat gold, even for morning 
costume, while for evening dress she insisted on 
their being diamonds, rubies or sapphires. She 
was a most extravagant little witch, and her 
whims cost me six hundred pounds a month, 
yet she was starving in a garret in Oxford 
Market when I knew her first, and I swear I be- 
lieve she had only one pair of stockings in the 
world, coryphée though she was. Now I rescued 
her from that condition, and she repaid me with 
the most piquant and graceful ingratitude. 
She was certainly a charming little creature, 
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but then she was not half as pretty as you are. 
You only want costuming, my flower of Erin, 
to make you as renowned a beauty in the demi- 
monde as was Lady Emily Fairleigh in the 
upper classes of society.” 

“Do not speak, my lord, of honourable 
women, be they beautiful ladies or good-look- 
ing country girls, in the same breath with un- 
happy creatures like Crystalette,” cried Aileen. 

‘Unhappy creatures! Ah, poor child, you 
don’t know what a merry madcap Crystalette 
was—and is; whata fortune she is saving up 
in spite of her extravagance.” 

«Hush, hush ! 
cried Aileen, “not one. Nothing shali make 
me listen to your fine talk. If you could give me 
the kingdom of England in exchange for my 
self-respect I would spurn the gift with my 
feet—yes, I would rather die; I would rather 
be cut in pieces than listen to your most wicked 
words !”” 

Lord Athlone’s fair face grew very pale as 
Aileen spoke thus. There was an impassioned 
earnestness about the girl which showed him 
with his penetration and knowledge of the 
world that Aileen hated and scorned him, rich 
lordling though he was, and his inordinate 
vanity suffered terribly. What “love,” as he 
called it, he entertained for Aileen touched al- 
ready the borders of hate. 

“Tf I don’t conquer her, by George, I will 
kill her!’ he said in his wicked heart. ‘She 
shan’t ride roughshod over me in this fashion. 
I will humble her into the dust. She has no- 
body who cares particularly to look after her, I 
should imagine. The peasant lover was jealous 
of sweet brother Ted, and is gone to enliven 
the Yankees with his charming society. I 
would far rather she were dead than alive and 
defying me as she is doing. You have a hot 
temper, my dear Aileen—a very hot temper,” 
said Lord Athlone, as he sank languidly into a 
chair, “but I am not a bit afraid of hot 
tempers, nota bit. I have a hot temper my- 
self.” His sleepy blue eyes flashed. ‘But I 
have learned to keep it under control ; a temper 


I will not hear one word!” | 


like yours, Aileen, is apt to run away with one 
like a restive horse, and fling one against the 
kerbstone on one’s head. Now you will have 
to remain in this house as long as I choose—as 
long as ever I choose,” he repeated, in prim, 
emphatic tones. ‘“ Don’t think that I am a 
man to be turned from my purpose. I have set 
my heart on winning you, and win youl will. I 
| don’t care how long I have to wait, but conquer 
| youl will.” ‘ 
“T have gone through perils almost as bad 
before,” said Aileen, “and my courage has 
never sunk. Iam quite as determined as you 
are, my Lord Athlone. You may kill me if you 
| like, but I will never stoop to shame!” 

“Why hang it all!” cried Lord Athlone, “1] 
believe if my straw-coloured beauty wife were 
dead, and how tired Iam of her to be sure, ] 
believe that if I were even a widower, and asked 
you to become Lady Athlone, that you are such 
a little demon that you would refuse. Speak! 
Would you ?” 

** My lord, you speak like an idiot or a mad- 
man!” was the certainly aggravating reply of 
Aileen. 

“And you mean by that, of course,” said 
Lord Athlone, “ that if I were single you would 
marry me in order to become Lady Athlone ?”’ 

‘No. I would not marry you if you became a 
widower and King of England, Lord Athlone ; I 
hate you too much !” 

Lord Athlone muttered a terrible oath. 

“You are an insulting jade!” he said, with 2 
smile, “but you are the prettiest woman ir 
England, and I will conquer you. I don’t in- 
tend to lodge you luxuriously or feed you with 
dainties; you shall have nothing whatever tc 
eat till this time to-morrow, then we will see 
how you look, and we will hear what you say 
Hunger, you know, is a grim fact at this mo- 
ment existing in your own country. During 





the twenty-four hours that must elapse between 
now and this time to-morrow, you may amuse 
yourself by thinking that you are suffering in 
company with the poor souls in Donegal. You 
shan’t have a crumb of bread nor a spoonful of 
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of ferocious virtue, you are I assure you, per- | 
fectly welcome to do so. Allow me-to say good-)| 
afternoon.” 

And Lord Athlone arose, bowed, ment to the 
panel, slid it back, andthen jag through ne 
was lost to the sight of ‘Phere was. 


something in the cold and dency determination 
of his manner that struck<the gil with a ger- 
tain s¢ -Nsat ion of horror. 

She felt all at once a deai chill, aktheugn 
the luxurious room was =“ with hot air 
pipes. She was left alone now. If ehetiked 
she might pull down those canany satin qurtains, 
break those treasures of Dresden on the 
caioimets, wreak her wrath and indi ion on 
whet in her soul she called the “hateful 
fi i of my lord's apaatment. 


r face in her hands and began to thiak. 

“ How am Ito cet away?” ghe asked jhemelf. 
“The dear is locked; thapsliding panel opens 
only on the other side. Besides, he as im there 
—that uxigoreant moble. What shall I.de—ithe 
window 2” 

Then she went to the window. She found 
that outsidearas a very fine gold wirework hke a 
b bak s cage close to the glass. This did not @b- 

rues the wiew, but it made it up possidle oo 

escape even had she possessed dike 
take a tremendous leap into he garden. Phe 
window logked fgom the side gf the house iniog 
sevluded nesgon of the greugds surrowading gare 
villa, @ Plot of geass thiekly planted with 
shrubs, and the wiew at the bottom ent.af bye | 
row of tall. strong firs and. ether i Raaet 

“Tf somehody would only ross thas to 
whom I could make a sign,” g@agqpeer Aileen to 
herself. “But even then perhaps the person 
couid not see me through this gold wire, and if 
I were seen the person would most likely be 
only one of wy lord’s creatures.” 

Neve ertheless poor Aileen stood for three 
weary hours and watched the dreary garden in 
hopes af si seeing some human soul pass, and not 
a single creature came in sight. Only once she 
saw a large black dog gambolliug and rolling 
on the grass, but evidently somebody called bim 
away, for he soon ran off with his tail between 
his legs. 

Aileen then went and sat down and gave 
way to weeping. All sorts of wild ideas entered 
her head. She fancied when twilight fell; and 
ghostly shadows began to fill the room, that the 
whole was but a hideous fancy, ‘‘ the fabric of 
which dreams are made.” 

“Oh, if I could only waken and find it was 
not true; if I could wake in my little room in 
Belgrave Square, or in my room wita kind Miss 
Godirey at Athlone Castle; I was. safe with 
her.” 

Aileen felt now very drowsy, but she was 
afraid to gotosleep. Any moment that panel 
might slip aside and Lord Athlone wight enter, 









so she passed some hours of darkness in that 
splendid prison in a state of wakeful terror. At 
_— however, fatigue conquered. She lay 
down on a soft satin couch, covered herself with 
her cloak, and sank into deep sleep. 

Not ing whatever nappened to disturb her. 
She was left quite alone. She awoke at dawn. 
Tne wild March winds were holding high revel 
in the skies; the rain fell in showers; the room 
was no longer heated with the hot air pines. 
Aileen saw the china rnaments and the qgaint 
cabigets gradually grow out of the greyisa 
gloom into toe shapes she remembered yeater- 
day. Soe started up shivering, alarm d and | 
hungry. 

“You want something to eat,” 

Nature in | ear “You would bk » 

poor epirited w: h if you accepted a morse) of | 

food ia t «,” whispered Madame Pride 
By th " sl the poor 

child, aleu wretebes will me give 

neon i ul mould bare n ing 

wail al tw ; ‘ ; VWaat time 


Then I will see! ! hours dis 


iples as an ex: vusple | house and ask for a draught of buttermilk. Ah, 


She did | 
NAS of the kind; ghe sat down gma ibaried | 


tant. It must be horrible to die naga 
want. I have seen the poor among our own | 
; people in Ireland half starving, but they were 
not pr risoners 5 they could go to a neighbour's 


| #€ I had one now.’ 

And then began long hours of watchfulness. 
and waiting. As the time wore on Aileen began 
40 grow ravenous. She actually opened the 
¢abinets in the hope of finding a withered 
@pple or a few crumbs of stale biscuit. but all in 
wain. There were some gorgeously bound beaks 
@a one cabinet, but Aileen was notin the mood 
#o find solace from their pages, and so the hours 
qent round. 

There was not a gleam of sunshine the whoie 
@ay long. The rain fell in torrents and dashed 
furiously against the windows. Aileen watebed 
the fir trees and sbrubs on the Jag tossing 
wildly, frantically im the wind. They were a 
tyne of her.owa agonised feelings 

Truly, that astute noble, ioay "Athlone, had | goog 
hit upon @ Sebalicaliy cunning method of! 
making Jong for his presence. She was. 
starving, PF pes ané she had mot the 
faintest hope of anything wntil he appeared: 
again. was not the sound of @ voice or a: 
footstep arte shutting of a doarae dhe =ille 

“TI shail go. mad,” saad Aileen, deaperately. 

At thet moment the panel gli aside and 
Lord Atitlene etood before her.. sbandsome, 
elegant, pemfumed. He held @ half smoked 
cigarette im his jomelled @agers; his mapner 
ho | expevanay a —_— nonchalanse “ead graceful 


] continued Lord Athlone, with « asneer. “ I be- 
lieve in paying people well if you want them to 
| do your bidding, and I pay my servants in this 
house to keep food out of your way until you 
jhave come to your senses.” 

“If I die, Lord Athlone,” said Aileen, with a 
faint smile, “‘ your servants will hold an awful 
seeret of yours; they will have you in their 
power. How will you like that ?” 

A sudden pallor overspread the wicked aristo- 
eratic face, and a deadly gleam shone in the 
light-coloured ayes. 

“When you are dead, Miss Shedragon,” he 
said, “you won't be much inquired after, de- 


and if Srapctossted to take the vlace 

have made your 

ft vo i the pass andchad half the 

town at ow, feet. Weanghould have driven the 

finest pair of creammogloured horses ip London, 

‘but singe you ‘being shut up here without 

food .or dire, w@hoice ; you are deter- 
mined and so ona 

“Lord Athlone,” ani miler, “don't xofese 


morsel until this time ‘to- 

“manrew , ‘halt-poat dao, when I wilh come jheze 

again, ond if you axe more amiable.amgi inclined 

take tho whee of talette, I may gine you 

@ glass of wee 

filers ae AE opt 
aen’s as eyes 

i @f the goo aged . 


lone took out a splendid gold hunting watch, on 
which his monogram was ‘worked in flashing 
diamonds. He opened this watch and -sajid, 
looking at it with a languid smile: 

“TI will give you exactly twenty minutes, 
Miss Shedragon. If within taat time you do 
not condeseend to speak to me and tell me what 
you wish for, I shall go away and you will not 
have another chance of food until titis time to- 
morrow.” 

“Shall I speak or not?’ Aileen asked her- 
self. *IfI do not,have food until this time to- 
morrow I may be dead, and it. is so cruel a 
death.” 

She strove to speak, but her throat felt dry 
and parched. Ar last, with an effort, sne said : 

«« May I have some bread and milk, Lord Ath- 
lone ?” 

«Ho, ho!” he answered; “then your pride 
has fallen an inch or so, Miss Shedragon. May 
you have some. milk? I really don?t know; [ 
rather think you will have to be more hunible 
before I give anything here but shelter., I have 
taought much over what you said to me yester- 
day, and I consider you the most insolent jade 
in creation. You require a very great deal of 
taking” 

«Do you want to. have my murder on your 
conseience, Lord Athlone ?” 

“Upen my word it would not trouble me. I 
should not careasnap. I am an autocrat. in 
my own person; I always approve of putting 
down rebellion with the strong hand. If [had 
my way, and if the Government would make me 





said Dame | women and their wretched brats “should all be 
indeed, a | tied up.in eacks and drowned; and as for my 


| any 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with uplimited 
| powers, [ would have all the fellows who gan’t 
or won't pay their reuts bound hand aad foot 
sud shot in rows of a dozen every morning. 
| Tne prettiest girls I would » bat the elder 


conscience being troubled, I gesure you, pretty 
Shedragon, I have not one. [ believe in nothing 
wnt i fear nothing. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Then you ave a flend in haman shape!” 
eaid Aileen, 


| Soe. she waste * e. Ble 
Aileen diushed ovimaon, tanger 3 soca et aga Igoked down on the ae. 

——— ee 4 A Gelicions tatoos 

ms ane Sco hom 9 AB | gi glee Of ae vias ¢ for you this 

(ooke) ot boop with scham’ time to-naoxnogr;” the if you are 
* hee YOR ao sealiny 2?” Tord Atiilene, | jwwiser.and@ more inchined to listen fo reason, as it 
sinking 4 strikes me you will be. Indeed, Miss Shedragon, 
Still Aileen w ae speak, and Lord Ath- | there is a visible improvement since yester'a‘, 


when your insolence passed the bounds of sanity 
You are not quite so insulting to-day. Wha: 
about my becoming King of England and ask- 
ing you to magry me and ou_refusing, eh ?”’ 

‘Ag he spoke he wheeled round and fixed his 
evil eyes on Aileen’s face. She shrank from 
their cruel glare as she would have shrank fron 
a beast of prey, and Lord Athlone Jaugaed a 
cruel laugh. 

“ Good-afternoon;”. he said, coldly, I feel 
quite convinced that by this time to-morrow you 
will be in a far morevemiable frame of mind 
than at present.” 

Then he passed through 'the jsliding panel in 
the wall, and Aileen was left once more alone 
However, in about.ten wsimutes’ time she heard 
the key grate in the door at the other end of 
the room, and there entered the little green 


age. 

4 Somebody outside im the corridor locked the 
door upon him, and ‘he advanced. He carried a 
tray on which was a smalbteacup filled:wjva sky 
blue milk and water,and aplate on which lay. a 


little thin piece of stale bread, Aileen. looked 
up in the boy’s young face. 

«Won't you me 0 escape?” she said. 
“You are ans: Have you.a sister?” 


“Yes, I have two; they both drive phoir 
ponies in the park; one’s an actress. I wip 
asto at. you, Miss Moore. Why my, ktd 
is mad for you, bat if you hold out he’ Law’ 

At this moment. the. door. at the end of the 
room was violently opened aad a deep, gui- 
manding voiee eried : 

“Come here, Caristopher; you myst not 
goasip there !” 

Christopher then beat a hasty retreat, and 
Aileen was left with her scanty repost. Sae 
ravenously devoured it, and taem sae felb more 
bungry than before. 

“ What shall I do; I am aftpid I shall be- 
come wad,” said Aileen, 

And she burst into helpless, desolate weep 
ing 

« 7. . © a 





“ If you like, ges. I don't believe myself in 
toor fonds than those in uuwan shape,” 
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the world at her feet. Gorgeous state, great 
wealth, youth, talent, superb beauty, were hers. 
Besides all these, her husband was heir to an 


earldom, and'one’' of the handsomest and. most | 


dashing officers in the Guards. 
Numbers of belles had sighed for him in vain 
during two whole seasons. When this elegant 


nobleman chose-he could make himself the idol | 


of the fair sex. Hewas'horribly fickle. Every- 
body said that of him, but that only made ledies 
admire him the more. 

Previous to her marriage Lady Emily Fair- 
leigh had not been credited with possessing an 
ounce of sentiment ora morsel of what is called 
“romance” in her whole organisation. Sine 
herself had given it out that-she was marrying 
Lord Athlone for his heirship to the earldom, 
and that he was marrying ‘her for her uncle’s 
wealth, 

“We don’t care a straw ‘for each other,” ‘the 


madcap lady used to say, with a djaugh, “and | 


we shall be, I am sure, twenty times -happier 
than if we were sentimental noodles, for we-shall 
never be jealous,” 

Tnus Lady Emily had spoken; thus she had 
believed, but/alas forthe poor young bride she 
had most unfortunately discovered all at once 
that/she possessed a heart warm, tender, cling- 
ing, passionate. She had never really loved 
Edward Athlone; her mere volatile nature had 
never comprehended the depth and earnestness 
of his; but-alas for her peace, dias for the-whole 
of her future, Lady Athione adored with a 
jealous adoration! her worthless, heartless, soul- 
less husband. 

She soon found that he-did net eare one straw 
for her ; indeed, she discovered euite by accident, 
that beautifal as she was he did not -ever con- 
sider her pretty, for one day she found-in ‘his 
drawer aietter from one of his friends, a’ young 
officer on duty in India. It zan-in one part as 
follows: 


“So you are to marry the Fairleigh, the 
society beauty, about whom all the world raves 
except yourself; and you say that im your 
Opinion no straw-coleured woman is ever good- 
looking. . People. of taste, poets and painters, 
call the Fairleigh’s tresses-¢loriovs golden; you 
call them straw-coloured. Fie upon you, Dick; 


but if the lady’s tresses are of straw her fortune’ 


is not, and so, my boy, I congratulate you.” 

A charming letter’tiis for a young bride to 
find .a, month after her marriawe day. Ladv 
Athlone felt as if-she had received her death 
blow. Strange as: it. may. *eeem, the beautiful 


creature had not a friend whem she ceald con-' 


sult or confide in «ave Miss Thompson, jner 
maid, who.-had already ‘toll her that.ehe con- 
sidered Aileen Moore a bold jade,\who tried 
hard to atiract)the pttention of Lord Athlone. 
It-was’the night before Aileen was decuyed away 
from Belgrave.Square that Lady. Athlone re- 
turned from.a grand ball, where she had been 
the acknowledged belle and beauty. 

Royalty had ‘signalled ouy the \lovely eride.to 
do her ‘honour. She had danced with two 
princes of the bleod.. Haliva-dozen young: male 
hearts had. given’ themselwes:to -er. . She 
had-floated round the room.im her white, gauzy 
skirts, looped up with lilies; orient vearls. were 
ain-her golden -hair; and on her snowy neck and 
‘arms gleamed. blue turquoises set round with 
blazing priceless diamonds. The mingled azere 
andthe fire of these glorious jewels .set off her 
blonde, exquisite loveliness to perfection. More 
‘than one artist in the crowd made.a,skete) of 
the exquisite faee aud the perfect form. The 
next morning the society papers would write 
leaders in the praise of her respiendent beauty. 
Lady Athlone knew:all of this—znew haw she 
was envied, admired, adored, and yet when she 
entered.her luxurious chamber in the Belgrave 
Square «mansion she sank dowr on a silken 
couch. before the brilliant fire ani clasped her 
jewelled hands and spoke fierce words of an- 
guish through her closely shut teeth, and she 
tore the: rich ornaments from her white throat 
and armeand flung them scorntully upon the 
ground. 

“T hate-them,” she enid— 
me. 


“those jewels born 
I wich I was em dvish peasaw girl with 


cows to milk‘ and.chickens to feed, and. baskets 
of eggs and butter to carry to market on my | 
I wish I wore thick clumsy shoes, or no | 
Tam-the most miserable wretch 


arm. 
shoes af all, 
, under the sun.” 

Lady Athlone spoke these wild words aloud. 
Thompson, the tall, dark maid with the mascu- 
line face and figure, came stealthily, silently, 
from a recess in the splendid room, knelt down 
and picked up the jewels, carried them to the 
| exquisite inlaid toilette table, and locked them | 
safely in the ivory:jewel case. 
| Then she returned towatds her mistress, who | 
| still sat in a state of ‘silent, sullen gloom ‘before | 
| the fire, her eyes fixed on vacancy. Lady Ath- 
| lene took no notice whatever of her maid. 
| “Shall I disrobe your ladyship?” asked | 

Thompson. 

“T don’t care; you can leave me here all the 
nicht if. you like; it does not matter to me} 
| where Iam or what [ do to-night.” 

“Ah, my lady, Iam very glad you put a limit | 
upon this season of despair,’*-replied ‘Thompson, | 
with a smile. “It is only to-night that you 
and the world, whose idol you are, are at 
variance. Only take a cup of chocolate and | 
try to sleep, and in the morning you will wake 
up in the brightest, happiest spirits.” 

*‘Chocolate!’ repeated the society beauty, | 
contemptuously. “I require a something that 
shall steep my senses in oblivion for at least | 
some hours. With this pain at my heart how 
am I to sleep ?” 

“Ts your ladysnip ill? Then let Sir James 
Chariton be sent for?’ 

“ Stop?’ cried lady Athlone; “no physician 
can cure me. I suffer—ah! you know it, 
Lnompson, because ali the glitter and pomp and 
flattery in the worldare worthless to me, because 
my husband holds me in contempt.” 

«JT would hold him in the same,” Thompson 
began. 

Lady Athlone stopped her. 

“You know nothing-ef me. I did not know 
myself until I became his wife. Before that, 
just a-week or two before, I began to suspect 
that Richard Athione was dearer.to me than 
anything else on earth; but I tried to stifle the 
feeling. Isaid to myself, ‘In society the wife 
whe is in dove with her-own husband is laughed 
at behind her back; but for all that my love 
for this worthless, heartless man grew day by 
day until it beeame a monster, a tyrant. And 
meanwhile hespurns me, mocks me, and spends 
his time elsewhere. He was not even at the 
ball to-night, the mest ‘brilliant. of the season. 
‘He.will return in an hour,:go to his own room, 
and breakfast'therealone. We shall not mect 
until dinner; wemever do. And there will be 
strangers present. After that the opera or a 
ball. He wilileaveame to my devices. I wish 
I was dead.” 

Thompson put her hand before her mouth 
and eoughed. Ten sie said: 

“ Your ladyship may havea rival.” 

Lady Athlone ground her white teetix. 

“Tf Ivtnougnt that,” eried the impassioned 
young bride, ‘‘I would kill her.” 

“ Less violent measures might be found by 
means of whichishe might be put out of my 
lord’s reach. Your rival is the Irish peasant 
girlwhom you took from the roadside when she 
was with theruffians who stole the jewels, and 
whoit is believed killed another man. That 
Aileen Moore.is, or am mach mistaken, seeretly 
coquetting with my lord. I doubt not the jade 
hopes that ne will give her an establishment as 
extravagant as that he gave Crystalette.” 

Lady Athlone spoke a few angry words to her 
maid. 

«'Thompson, how do you know all this?” she 
said. ‘‘I isnow tnat you hate her. and once or 
twice I have caught my husband staring at her. 
but she is a virtuous girl, though somenow I 
don’t like ber as I did.” 

Thompson burat into a bitter lingh. 

“We will waten ber, my she said, 
“and Tam very muco mistaken if we shall not 
discover something taat will astonish you ver 
much.” 





i’ 





* Tell me plainly what 


nlene “ 


vou rth 
se We tee worse 
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Now, the: fact was there was no “worst™ 
say. Miss Thompson knew nothing moreagarms* 
Aileen than those yague rumours whicir ba 
reached her at Athlone Castle, and whick sh 
had already faithfully retailed to Lady Athlous 
with the effect of making that young personage 
look indeed with eoolness on Aileen, but mewer 
seriously suspect her, and Miss Thompson oc 
this occasion had nothing more to tell her lady 
than what she had already told her. 

She was an envious, spiteful, evil-tenpered 


| and hard-hearted person, but she was incapable 


of a deliberate lie. She was worldly-wise enexg! 
to be aware thatrsuch did not pay, and she we 

obliged to confess now to the unhappy Lady 
Athlone that she was only guided by ker in 

stincts, and as yet had no absolute facta. apex 

which to ground her assertion. 

“But Iam as certain that ‘he thinks of tha 
creature, ay,and that she thinks of him, as 
you, my dear lady, sit there with that pale, «n- 
happy face. You will lose your beauty, Lad 
Emily, if you allow grief to prey so deeply a: 
you.” 

“My beauty,” replied Lady Athlone, wit & 
bitter smile, ‘‘ has failed to charm the only twa 


1S <3-9)) 


| I ever loved or can ever love, my husband 


Tnompson, watch, be ever on the alert. Wate 
Lord Athlone day and-night. If you find : 
who my rival is you shall have a thonsam 
pounds.” 

Thompson’s black eyes gleamed. 

‘TJ will soon find out, my lady,” she answeresi 
« And now let me persuade you to take som» 
ckocolate, into which I will puta few drops 
cognac, and then you will sleep.” 

Lady Atalone, sighing heavily, yielded to th 
entreaties of her maid. She-suffered herself t 
be disrobed, drank ‘the chocolate, and laid: dow: 
aud slept soundly. Te next day she met hex 
lordat breakfast, and asked him why he-bad 2 
come to the ball. 

“TI hate balls,” 
wearily. 

He did not even look at his lovely bride o* 
two months, who, attired inthe freshest, daar 
tiest, and costliest of morning cossames, ent 
before the silver and Dresden tea equipage © 
an elegant room, where everything spoke o¢ 
refinement and luxury. How happy tivis-high!y 
born, wealthy, handsome young couple ougat t 
have been according toall the canons of worisily 
wisdom and expediency, and all the teachinc: 
of fashion and pride and what is-called soaieiy 

My lord leaned back in his chair. Be wa: 
reading a sporting paper, which he held in. ox: 
hand, while with the other he stirred his. eoifee 
His feet, encased in velvet slippers, wer 
stretched out. Nothing could have expruzse 
indifference towards his lovely, companion: mons 
than this careless attitude of her lord. 

“Richard,” said Lady Athlone, “{ belier: 
you hate me.” 

He only smiled languidly- 

“T wish you: would not talk,” he said. “£0 
am reading such a capital joke.” 

“T hate capital jokes,” said the young wife 
petulantly, “ani I think you rude and unkiw! 
to me, Lord Athlone.” 

Her voice trembled, but the young: lord oni 
raised his brows. 

* I do believe you hate me,” said Lady A thiom= 
again. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, my dear,”. said’ ber 
husband. 

“*My dear!” Ah, Richard, how seldore 
is that you speak to me even: as kindly’as that 
and I have vee idiot enough to give you «03 
poor heart.” 

“Take it back—take it back, my dear,” nm 
sponded Lori Athlone, and he let tie per 
irop and swallowed iis coffee. “I Cou't wan 
nearts, sweet Emily. I have not one to of 
you. Iam ahveartlessindividual. Go vour ow 
way, my pretty wife, and let. me go mine Let 
us have no more talk of hearts, Emily. AW t' 
ronsense is for tnose schoolboys and schoo! 
who send valentines to each other.” 


answered Lord Athlon 


tooped and kissed his wife on 
en pase out ef the room w 


tr. Lady Athlon 
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Mies Thhbotsen rose ‘to-greet 
eaceriy. Mr. Arundell was no pte 
with Gervase Fordham, but this feeling of silent | 
antagonism waseecarcely evident. Mp, Bondaam 
stood on the now antiquated white bearskin, 
which did duty as a hearthrug in Miss Prue's 
drawing-room, spreading himself out to look as 
wueh lke the master of the house as possible, 
hie gold chain and look ots eparkling aggressively 
ageimet bie broad ehite waletecat, hie large, 
black whielere astentationsly deflant 
View Pree hed bie eolf aeeertive, arrowant 
war Boe twacieed It chowed her future ed | 
to be a manly, (hceoughlpewalb-ableto-de lattio. | 


gat iawourte 





ageinet the- «hole — ot ve. — 
to eho ethere might & euperh+, 
*@ thom che anal heweall talp fer advice apd 
prtretom om all 

Mr Verdhew Amundell on the 
Deetoe Mell when the 
hater doee get t te stand 
face lo face with hie een dieag too: 















trouble before her. She is so gentile, so docile, 
that she will not be able to battle for herself. 
She will fall into the hands of her mother.” 

“Her mother!’ echoed Mr. Arundell, un- 
feigned surprise, even amazement, in every 
arya “T thought her mother was—was 

ead.”’ 

“So everybody thought,” said Miss Thbotson 
with some acrimony. “ But it seems she is still 
alive, for I had a letter from her this morning. 
‘To-morrow she will come to take away our liti 
‘Fayette.” 

“You use—pray pardon.me—yon use strange 
language. Just now you said she will fall into 
the hands of her mother. Who so natural a 
caretaker for a girl as a mother? Has the 
woman disgraced herself ?” 

“I will tell you—Hush! here comes Faye,” 
and Miss Ibbotson’ made a sign of caution. 
“By-and-bye,” she hastily added, in the same 
undertone as that in which she had already 
spoken. 

Cold and cruel, indeed, must have been the 
heart which could have desired or foretold a 
painful destiny for so fair, so bright a creature 
as the girl who stood half hesitatingly on the 
little white furry mat just within the door- 
way. 

She looked like the impersonation of gl) that 
was pleasant and sunshiny without, seeming to 
bring with her the fresh fragrance of the gar- 
den from whence she came. Inthe simplest of 
morning dresses, her long, fair hair fal ing in 
rippled waves over her shouldets and down her 
back after the manner of a modern nymph, deep 
violet eyes, glancing with shy welcome on the 
three visitors, her smiling red tips arted suffi- 
oy to permit a gldam of pearly teeth ; her 
face, her attitude, her every gesture full of that 
innocent, truthful grace and expression which 


the* new comers | generally departs with the last daysof child- | _ Percy took the cold, brief letter containing 


HV, Layerle Was ae that BOLO GML & Px rigetly | 
charming image. Painter or sculptor might | 
have-rejoicedto take her as the wodel of a pure | 
and beautiful guardian angel. Mr. Gervase 
Fordham favoured her with his usual patron- | 
leing ewile. THe was rather fond of cmiling. as | 
he ha te be endowed with motiowsbly | 
fine white teeth, and did not dislike to draw 
attention to that citoumstaroe 












Mr. Arundell went to weet her, both ble to ony be ie Bow wery rich) he le now Sirah! 
bande outetretcbed, (aking masuline advantage forget fir Something Allenby, and Aggy 
Ft ~ aml wes ( eines ker  Proe mye .- - fortunate git” 
es ‘ L eat a Vayette — Mine rwelles nr 
be made we her re, A Ek ye pe 
olditienal tenderness « joe * Amd Mice ruc will let you bok ool 
bey the 7) b -——<-— . —_— + +o. 

10 © oan pe “She canect help it, I ve ° 

Perey Darwill wor oe we Pag. | te interru bereell, gaily, “we age ut 
ette. Me leaked, tae \ ye we must go come Um & 
the gracefal. oo that’) other.” 
the uutaly guaneine. ot wes Beebe: it ean't be real. Where are yu 
visible 

Mr. Daewill wap o “ 


fellow 


I 
roe. ft 
Pi her ; 
Youkmow how canefulighetis. 
Fayeste, looking ot tim with ier eerene, 


pumay smile. : 
having had the patience to wait. But nearly 
three months had’ passed‘since he had seen 
Beattie ; he was desperately.in love, and patience 
was not his distinguishing characteristic. He 
fancied he looked stupid, so did not make any 
remark. Fayette went on, ynconscious that she; 
was going to electrify her hearer. 

“We are going away to-morrow.” 

“ Going away !’ echoed Percy—then stopped, 
and looked at Fayette in blank astonishment. 

“Yes. You are surprised? We are sur- 
prised.” 

“Who are we? I knew your aunt was 
to be married, and I knew—I mean Ithought— 
Mr. Arundell told me there would be serious 
changes here; but I didn’t think you were ail 
going so.soon. But—may Iask who you mean 

y we P” 

*Beattie—and me” 

“Indeed. But isn’t it rather—rather sudden, 
Miss Faye ?” 

“Very sudden. Sosudden that I can’t realise 
it yet.” 

*But-—but T don’t understand.” 

“T hardly understand myself. I think hardly 
any of us understand yet,” said Fayette, a little 
ead . “A letter came about me from my 
mother, whom we all thought—you know, Mr. 
Darvill, they believed my mother died when I 
was a mite of a child,” she explained, in a sub- 
dued, semi-confidential tone. 

“You amaze me, Miss Fayette. You know 
you have all heen so kind, you have always 
treated me just like one of the family—so you 
must not be displeased if I claim te be allowed 
to take an interest. But—this seems——” 

“My mother wrote to.say she would come for 
me to-morrow. Ifyou like, you may read her 





letter.” 4 
“TT like? I should indeed” 





—- 





e 
Lue Progtauiue oF akrangements Jaid 


uown by 

Mrs. Lascelles, and read it very carefuily. 

“By Jove! I never was more—more—I don} 
know what to say. But Beattie—Miss Aileniy 
thie doesn’t concern her?” 

“No. Her father-——" 

* Faye f” 

“You Nothing will ever coom our 


again, Mr. Povey. Teattio’s father has Oriitey 


that either.” 
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royal robes. “WW 
er tall, slender, perfectly straight figure wajny,” 
stately and dignified as that of an ideal quea§ *yY, 
Unlike Fayette, whose complexion was liket 
mi. Beljceie Wineb-appec she Ry a Da 
white, with features-exquisi carved a6 
of a cameo. Her dark, abundant hair “ 
bound round her classie-head with a statuesqut 
severity. - . 
No princess:trained in.conrts aver floated inti 
a salon with a more self-possessed, half insole 
grace than Beattie advanced with, armed at 
ints like a confident Diana. She nearly shi 
er black eyes, ‘with:the artfulness of a cat, alll “Bo 
glanced at Percy Darvill for a second, thetpill n 
pretending to igmore his existence, opened | 
eyes very wide, and beamed with sublime i00Phind 
cence on Mr. Arundell, who had not seen thatiime p 
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momentary shaft.of light glitter pasthim. | “Yar 
“ “My dear,” said the old gentleman, tak 
her hand between both his, but not attemph 
or venturing to kiss her, “I find I have to 
ulate you on a very u accession Mimant, 
a ant station. I came down with the of ] 
of a rather agreedtile ition as ‘com hy 
for you, but happily that is no longer ui * 
to you.” The’) 
a 


r 


ttie’s eyes shot another rapid glance IM tor 
Percy Darvill. The poor fellow wasimpation"imitic 
waiting for the chance to speak to her, and 
totally unaware that Fayette had left him, 


was at the opposite side of the room. But MMi wo: 
Allenby replied to the friendly observation Am 
Mr. Arundél) with a frank, unruffted smile." #M on] 

“Tt seems so strange, dear Mr. Arundel. Eigiitio 
one of the old fairy tales—quite. I suppempalt 
Aunt Prue has told;you all about it” off 


Dat h 
an 


‘Only mentioned the crude my Mo 0 
child. I am anxiously waiting for oug! 
outline to be finished with details. Come, 





down here and tell me the story.” 
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——— 
Beattie looked down, andhesitated. Patience 
ws not Miss Allenhy’s = distinenishing 
garacteristic any more than Mr. Darviil’s, and 
yf. twas appalling at that moment to contemplate 
—T don't I owing herself to be wonopolised for half an 
» Aileniy 9 yar or more by even so kind » friend as the old 
peathe wen who wae ami tipo ber, 
*L know nothing about a’ she said, “ igowse 
anything aleout my father, 
Ds td ot he went abroad while I ene e gel 
e bigh,' a the children my. le har just come 
vir—ok! Dies, te rieh—te—be wante ae—ee is quite 
et AGE Tegel, pou know, dear Me, Avumdell, I will 
on Mpee eve bie letter presently,” 
“ Denp 2 # Re thee like the present, my dear.” 
“iver mewl have left it apetaire.” anid 
Loh Gol T hettie, alimest trembling #ith vreaation. 
*Very well, very wall. We must have a tals 










































oe ot by-end- 

we ane a ca pa to the mute 

) ee © Detetation offered Dervill, im ber own 
wy. She now 


rn ate ps towards him, 
eeting OD @ Reuteal of 


cround, wear one 
mp body r t Darvill cht 
font e's ‘ and looked 


hands, carmen, 
at her. Miss Beattie glanced 
dd Percy, Ty and ee like a hale tei ened bird, thea 


Raye, lot ‘mot his with asort hing weleome. 
do not need, they do Dot like, formed 


“ Where are you going 

*“Leannot tell you,” said ie, smiling. 
“Fay telle me your father has become a rich 
t man.” 

“I believe it isso. He wants menow. We 
aletter from him this morming.” Beattie 
ed the substance of the letter. Percy 
without making the slightest remark. 
know,” the young girl continued, “in any 
when Aunt married—and she will be 
dina few. weeks--we must, Faye and I, 
pee, Kind) @ Bite left, her, so it will not make much dif- 
x A ” 


nt ‘Hox do youmean, it won’t make much differ- 
fettrilletige?” asked Percy, as if rousing from. a painful 
Miiwerie. “It seems to me it must make as much 


hose. DteSEiference as between, light and darkness.” 
difference BE Beattie looked at him with surprise, He 
f; but witigke in apparent. anger, which somewhat 


nell ystified her. 


Queens ' 
“Well, of course it makes a difference one 


ht figure wimg,” she admitted. 
ideal que * You: will go, you will forget all your old 
was liket ds—those who. knew. aad loved you,” said 


with sudden. bitterness. 
“Why you say so ?”? demanded Beattie, 
fark eyes flashing at the reproach, They 
mealone now, having wandered: from the.room 
_ pothe qnaint old-fashioned garden while speak- 
ar floated intiiity, « should you judge me so harshly, so 
, half insole tly?” 


, armed at aiie caught her hands, and pressed them 
ne nearly shil@inst his breast with vehemence. 


most ma 
ved a6 tho 
nt hair 
a statuesd 


3 of a cat, MQ “Beattie,” he said, eagerly, passionately, 
second, the me one thing; do you think you will for- 
@, opened that: you have left one faithful heart 
sublime 1m! 


ir ayo" in going-to your new and splendid 


not seen tH 

gasthim- | “You speak as if I should never see any of my 
leman, tak 18 again,’ she exclaimed, in A Sana 
not attemph “Why do you frighten me so? Do 


I have toCOMM think my new-found father will prove a 


ed Mat, to forbid me to.look back on those that 
1 with the ol@ ave lived with—those I have known, when he 
5 ‘com ydo you talk such nonsense? It is very 
onger were You.” 


ihe little talk she had looked for with Percy 
apid glance @Mturned out very differently to what poor 


vas impaticnmmitic had anticipated. She had flown to her 
‘o her, and WH, adorned herself, and came down glowing, 
d left him, beating with delight to think she had 


Wonderful news to tell ; and now they were 
yy ling. Little did she dream that it 
pony the thought that her unexpected 
sation had so far removed her from him that 


ite. I t obliged to stifle the words of love, the 
b it.” er of marriage -whigh-he had meant to 
facts, my’@ r feet, for his position, his income, were 
for the TOUR andefined at the present‘moment. ‘Tears 
ails. Come brilliant eyes, 


the | did not see 


“T have not seen him for three months,”’ she 
thonght, ‘and he is like this ?”’ 

Peroy caught sight of the tears as she averted 
her face, — hie mt resolve. 

Beattie,” he whispered, “I love you, aad | 
muat lose you, One word, one bok" 

* Beattie! cried Miss ~~ oa ¢ moment 
approach the doore, epee biog rath: 
orveely come ere, elaabkl Whe have you wi 
chown Mr Arundel! father's letter P” 

Other ‘s or Weve eprenles 
were nothing to Mise Prue. In the present in 
stance she wae indiferent, if not 
blind, butasa gemeral rule she dearly liked to 
throw a few bekete of cold water to help in 
making the course of true love slighty swampy, 
or a few handfuls of macadam to roughen tix 
“~ a little. 

t wae « jeularly awkward moment to 
have chosen for declaration of love, and Perey 
half regretted his . Beatele hesi- 
tated for a moment or two, then, as Aunt Prue 

exactly where she was, owing to the 
thickness of the intervening shrubs, made a 


step forward to escape. laid a detaining 
hand on her arm to stop her flight. 

“Only one word,” Beattie,” he whispered in 
her ear. “ You love me, do you not?” 

With the perversity of a young girl who has 
obtained what she has anxious) ged for, she 
would not vouchsafe either word or glanse, but 
fled away, her soul lifted into am ecstacy of joy 
and tremulous delight. Aunt Prue took a few 
steps into the garden to resonnoitre and abruptly 
came upon Perey, who was fixed in most inte- 
rested apiaristic observation at a respectful dis- 
tance from the two great beerhives. 

“ Mr. Darvill,” she said, sharply, * pray what 
has become of Beatzioe? She was with you 
here, was she not ?” 

“She was, here just now, Miss Ibbotson,” 
tranquilly responded Mr. Darvill; “but she 
went away’ 

“Went away! Oh, indeed. The girl’s head 
is fairlyturned. ‘That,:however, isnot much to 
be wondered at. Do you know, Mr. Darvill, she 
is Sir Hubert Allemby’s-only daughter, and must 
one day be his heiress, and: heis:now worth about 
twenty-two thousand @. year? She does not 
know anything about her richeg, for I had not 
time to explain it to her; but still, she knows 
enough to make her half crazy.” 

The stalwart, firm-willed Percy sat looking 


Had a mine exploded at his feet;he could hardly 
have felt more absolutely: coufounded. This 
morning he had left home withthe fixed deter- 
mination of asking Beattie to emgage herself 
to him. 

He had not taken Mr. Allenby imto his con- 
fidence, for which want. of frankness he had 
twenty excellent reasons. ‘That Beattie would 
make no objection he was:quite.sure. In their 
childhood they had been playmates, in early 
youth the best of friends, .and it had only been 
of late years that any constraint had arisen 
to fetter the pleasant freedom of their friend- 
ship. 

**She leaves you to-morrow, I understand ?” 
he stammered, confusedly. 

“To-morrow !” contemptuously echoed Miss 
Prue. “If the girls go in a week I shall be 
very much surprised.” 

This was a reepite. Miss Ibbotson returned 
to her other gnests, discontented and. vexed, 
Percy Darvill sat still and stared. at the bees. 
All'his bright hopes.and dreams were. dashed ‘to 
the ground. He was:tongue-tied now until the 
way was little clearer. Beattie-was happy as 
any bird skimming imeatly sunlight. No doubt, 
no fear, oppressed her heart. 

“ My life,” she whispered: to: herself, “is turn- 
ing out like a beautiful fairy tale, ora delightful 
dream. I wish I conld have Fayette quietly to 
myself, that we might talk about this wonderful 
ehange. Poor Fay! I wish we were going 
together.” 

Bat there was no chance that day ofa quiet, 
sisterly talk, though it might be the last. oppor- 
tunity they should:ever have. Mr. Allenby pro- 
posed that the little party of six should have a 





helplessly bewildered as any:abashed sehool-girl. | } 
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! sheeo ted to Mi Th i eer iL ww a a a 
| oceasion, that they hada magnifeent day, at 
that it would be a pleasant reseiketion. T 
modest oapenses he inaleted should fal) on lisa 
olf 
After some consideration thie prope ition wer 


agreed to. The housemaid, Phube, «o> lineoted 
te go down to the “ These Jally lloughbaye” 
inn and order the waggepette, with a lacket of 
proviclons for lunekeom. Aa Aunt Irae wen! 
upetaire with the gith to dress she cxplained 
' she had no intention of letumg their rela 
Uves carry Unem off in eo summary a fesiion a 
they threatened, 
“ You will go when I please,” abe said, irrit 
ably, “and net an hour sooner.” 
« drive proved a real treat. Some of the 


easy was a venerable pile of ruins, the 
Ee eaeageiae specs ete 
en kes 

the Pad bronghs in the waggonette. 
ey wandered about for an hour on the out- 
Fordham. fied A togaion The gisle kept 
i gitls kept 
together, Mr. Allenby on.one side, P Darvill 
on the other, There was no chance of altering 
this arran nt, altho: Beattie and her 
lover would have liked to have done so. The 
girls maturally talked almost without cessation 
of the totally unexpected turn life had taken 

since the morning. 

By the time the party again drove up to The 
Sycamores it was six o'clock, and Patsy Brown, 
having recovered, her good humour, and having 


been given.carte, blan had, the nicest little 
dinner imaginable ready. 
eeeeE 
CHAPYVER LY. 


BACK FROM THE DIM PAST. 


We both have backward t t ths of fate, 
To a. again in ne 08. "hp pats Compare, 
Apop? an houp after dinner, just, as the 
radiant sunlight began to.fade into silvery neu- 
tral tints, with gleaming golden dashes of 
colour on the topmost. boughs, of the. trees, 
Fayette wandered: into the gardenlying in front 
of the house. Aunt Prue wag talking to Ger- 
vase Hordham. Of course, “spooning,” as 
Gervase mentally termed the. meandering dia- 
jogue, 

Mr. Arundell had fallen asleep.in the big arm 
ehair, an occasional snore betrayed that fact. 
Beattie was-playing softly in the twilight at the 
far end of the long old-fashioned drawing-reom, 
her white fingers straying through odd snatches 
of the Songs without Words, or Beethoven's so- 
natas. Percy sat by her, and these two young 
people seemed to forget that anybody existed in 
the world besides themselves. 

Fayette had a headache—a very unusual visi- 
tation with her. The fragrant evening air, the 
serene sky, the mystical, dreamy ows, the 
soft, sweet scents from the flowers, rising like a 
wordless, soundless litany, as the heat and op- 
pression of the day drifted off—the quietude and 
calm allured her, and she knew she would not 
be migsed if she stole away for a little while. 
Her heart felt’ strange and, foreboding ; per- 
haps from the reaction consequent on the ex- 
citement of the eventful day, A. great black 
retriever—Roy—which was ipyariably chained 
up during the daytime, but allowed to range 
about after sunset, bounded to,meet her, haying 
just been loosened by Phebe. A splendid-ecrea- 
ture was Roy, with velvety paws, and deep, lus- 
trous, almost human eyes. 

A very sedate, well-educated quadruped, too ; 
so, after indulging in.a shortseries.of gymnastic 
exercises for.his,awn priyate enjoyment, and an 
evidence of affectionate feelings towards the one 
member of the household who .was .his. special 
favourite, Roy.slackened his.rampant paces, to 
suit the slow steps of Fayette, 

The young girl looked like. some fair spirit, 
walking dreamily to and fro in the subdued 
light in that half wild, garden, the. illusory 





waggonette and .go:for.aigood long drive. He 
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effect. being heightened: hy the soft, white-dra- 


loveliest scenery lay around for miles. Within | 
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peries defining as much, as concealing her 
figure. 

Having paced backwards and forwards many 
times, Fayette rambled down to one of the tall 
iron gates, and leaning her head against the 
cool bars gazed out upon the road—a wide dusty 
highway, straight and particularly uninteresting, 
with prosaic fields ranging on the opposite side. 
There was nothing to see. 

There never was anything to see, excepting 
‘sometimes in the morning the butcher’s cart or 
pony and the various conveyances of other 
tradespeople from the village. Precisely oppo- 
site to the gate lay a cross road or bridle path 
lined with blackberry hedges which marked the 
limits of fields and meadows branching off on 
either side. 

This path led in a direct line to Crane Wood. 
The trees forming the wood stood out in relief 
‘against the opalescent sky in rich masses of 
‘varied green, from the pale tints of the silvery 
larch to the sombre hues of the grand old 
oak. 

To Fayette’s child-like mind the world, that 
busy, bustling arena which, in common with all 
young girls, she earnestly longed to enter, had 
always seemed to be beyond those heaped up 
billows of green and brown. She had asked 
~what place was behind that mysterious curtain 
of foliage, always hearing with vexation the in- 
variable anSwer—“ Chipstone-on-Marsham.” 
And beyond ? she had inquired ; only to receive 
another dry, unattractive, topographical direc- 
tion. " 

Fayette had no lover, although she was so 

“winning, so amiable, and so beautiful. There 
was nobody at Cricklemore-cum-Starkles for 
whom she could reasonably be expected to care. 
It was a region unusually destitute of young 
men, eligible or ineligible. The widowed, child- 
less owner of the Hall had lived for years 
abroad—besides being past fifty, so he could not 
fairly be counted. 

The rector’s only son, who was some five or six 
years older than Percy Darvill, had entered the 
Church and de for a distant city, with 
“views” rabidly “high ;” the celibacy of the 
clergy being among his most.cherished points of 
doctrine. Neither were there any pretty or in- 
teresting girls about. So there was little tp re- 
gret in leaving Cricklemore-cum-Starkles. 

Yet, in this tranquil, soothing light, the 
familiar scents from the garden about her, the 
evening song of the birds, to which she had 
listened from earliest childhood—the foreboding, 
the vague reluctance to sudden change which 
the calm restful evening brings so often, fell 
upon her timid heart. 

As her gaze wandered over the quiet scene 
without Fayette became suddenly conscious of 
the approach of a solitary figure—that of a 
female, who was walking slowly along the 
narrow footpath. 

It was the figure of a stranger, for Fayette 
knew everyone living in or near Cricklemore- 
cum-Starkles, if not asan acquaintance, at least, 
by sight and name. ge was much surprised 
by this apparition. With curious eyes she idly 
watched its progress, until the dark-robed figure 
was sufficiently within view to enable her to dis- 
tinguish details of appearance. 

A tall, slender woman, a lady, one would say 
—dressed in dark grey habilimenta not un- 
fashionably made, though without pretension. A 
woman with blonde hair, and a face still retain- 
ing traces of great beauty, though long, and de- 
cidedly thin and worn. 

It was an odd time for a strange lady to be 
rambling alone across those deserted fields, and 
Fayette unconsciously watched as the figure 
slowly walked up the path. Then she lost sight 
of it, for the person, whoever she might be, 
struck across by a still narrower path on the 
other side of the hedge, and vanished. 

Fayette, followed by Roy, turned to go again 
into the house, when a faint yet sharp and clear 
cry arrested her attention. She paused, but the 
cry was not repeated. 

‘I must have been mistaken,” 
aloud. 

But she still lingered, anticipating that, per- 
haps, a second cry might break on tne soft sum- 


she said, 





mer stillness of the air.‘ A quick patter-patter 
step from the left made her move quickly again 
to her post of observation at the gate, preceded 
by Roy, who began barking furiously. A girl of 
about fourteen was half running in the direction 
taken by the stranger, but stopped on seeing 
Fayette’s white figure. ~ 

** Look, look, miss!’ she exclaimed, pointing 
with achubby brown finger. “That lady’s just 
tumbled trying to get over the stile. I think 
she’ve killed herself, for she’s a lying down quite 
still.” 

(To be Continued.) 





A RACE FOR HONOUR, 
(A DOUBLE PROPHECY FOR 1880.) 





A was the All-right that started the 
crew, 

B was Ben Beaky who steer’d the 
Dark Blue ; 

C the Conservatives all of a row, 

D was the Doings they found was no go; 

E the eee swamping the 

t, 


F was the Feeling that had kept it 


oat ; 

G was the Go in them almost ex- 
hausted, 

H was the House looking cheerless 
and frosted ; 

I was the Indian affairs in a muddle, 

J was the Jingo Conservatives cuddle ; 

K was the Kind cheers that hailed the 
Light Blue, 

L was the Liberals composing 
crew ; 

M was the Mire Tories placed in their 
way, 

N was the News they were gaining the 


its 


Ay; 

O was the Order in which they were 
placed, 

P was the Pleasure with which they 
were traced ; 

Q the Quietus they gave the Dark 

lne, 

R the Rejoicing that hailed the brave 
crew; 

S was the Story the Tories had told, 

T was the Trade of the country they'd 
sold ; 

U was the Union in the new ranks, 

V was the Vain Tory State tricks and 
pranks ; 

W was. the Welcome all gave with 
delight, 

X was the Xmas which saw them 
all right ; 

Y was the Year bringing plenty we 


lack, 
Z was the Zeal that had brought it u 
back. O. P. 








SCIENCE. 
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“HOW STEEL HARDENS.” 


Tux above is the title page of a paper read 
before a recent meeting of the Engineers Asso- 
ciation by its president, Mr. William Metcalf, 
who is also a prominent steel manufacturer. The 
gentleman has for years expended thought and 
time upon the topic, assisted in the chemical 
bearings of the subject by Professor Langley. 
The paper awakened a deep interest among the 
iron and steel men of Pittsburg, and is an ex- 
haustive treatise. The conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Metealf and Mr. Langley are embodied 
in the concluding portion of the paper, in which 
the authors express the opinion that it has been 
clearly shown: 

Ist. That a good soft heat is safe to use, if 
steel be immediately and thoroughly worked. It 
is a fact that good steel will endure more pound- 
ing than apy iron. , 

2nd. If steel ve left long in the fire it will lose 








it steely nature and grain, and assume the 
nature of cast iron. Steel should never be k 
hot any longer than necessary for the work to 
be done. 

3rd. Steel is entirely mercurial under the 
action of heat, and a careful study of the tables 
will show that there must, of necessity, be an in. 
jurious internal strain created whenever two or 
more parts of the same piece are subjected to 
different temperatures. 

4th. It follows that when steel has been 
subjected to heat not absolutely uniform over 
the whole mass, careful annealing should be re. 
sorted to. . 

5th. As the change of volume, due to a varied 
degree of heat, increases directly and _rapiily 
with the quantity of carbon present, therefore 
high steel is more liable to dangerous internal 
strains than low steel, and great care should be 
exercised in the use of high steel. 

6th. Hot steel should always be put in a per. 
fectly dry place of even temperature while eool- 
ing. A wet place in the floor might be sufficient 
to cause serious injury. 

7th. Never let anyone mislead you with the 
statement that his steel possesses a peculiar pro- 
rey which enables it to be “restored” after 

ing burned. No more should you waste any 
money on nostrums for “restoring” burned 
steel. We have shown how to restore “over. 
heated’ steel. For burned steel, which ig oxi- 
dised steel, there is only offe way of restoration, 
and that is, through the knubbling fire or the 
blast furnace. Overheating and restoring should 
only be allowable for the patron of experiment, 
The process is one of disintegration, and is 
always injurious. 

8th. Be careful not to overdo the annealing 
process ; if carried too far, it does great harm, 
and it is one of the commonest modes of destruc- 
tion which the steel maker meets in his daily 
troubles. It is hard to induce the average worker 
in steel to believe that very little annealing is 
necessary, and that a very little is really more 
efficacious than a great deal. 

Finally, it is obvious that, as steel is governed 
by certain and invariable laws in of the 
changes mentioned, which laws are not yet a 
dale defined as they should be, nor as they 
will be; nevertheless, the fact that there are 
such laws, should give us confidence in the use 
of the material, because we may be sure of 
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ae 
reaching reliable results by the p obgerr- ¢ 
ance of these laws. Therefore there is no good , 
reason why engineers should be afraid to we 
steel if they manipulate it intelligently. Now, § 
if we have wandered over a wide range i 
answer to the simple question, “ Why does sted § 
harden?” it was necessary to have looked #§ 
many facts before we could have an intelligent 
opinion of many theories; and if any aremg, 
doubt as to what is the correct answer to this Cra 
momentous question, we only say that we areal§ Wit 
“in the same boat,” for if you do not knowg 2 
neither do we. 

“My 








HOW TO MAKE TIGHT TARRED PAPE op 


ROOFS. 


Have the lower layer of paper that come 
next to the boards Sah. th tar or iene 
any kind (plain paper), then over 
layers of tarred paper. When the tarred pene 
is laid on the boards of the roof it adheres firm 
to the boards, and when they come to shrink (af 
they always do) the paper is torn at the is 
between the boards, especially if wide lum 
used the fracture is greater. Plain paper d 
not adhere to the boards, and they are allo 


to shrink or expand without damaging the ra)... 


I have tried it and know that a roof put on 
this way will remain tight twice as lorg as ¥4 
the tarred paper is laid next to the bk . 
sides it entirely prevents the dripping of tah 
through the cracks of the roof in hot weatl 
The extra expense is a mere trifle, not a shill f 
each square of 100 feet.—H. 
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AILEEN’S LOVE STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“Christine’s Revenge; or, O’Hara’s Wife,” 
“The Mystery of His Love,” ¥c., &c. 


”~™ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
4 PRISONER. 


Cruel and tiger like, graceful and sleek, 

With eyes flashing fire, yet tones mild and meek, 
In life’s solemn farce he plays out bis vile part, 
This man without conscience, or pity, or heart. 


“My dear Aileen, if that kind of proceeding 
ED PAPERg*muses you, you are perfectly at liberty to 
vert yourself inthat way. We can easily sub- 
titute calico curtains when you have destroyed 
hse satin ones in your pretty pastime. The 
fair occupant of this villa was a most 
ming coryphée named Crystalette. She 
@ wonderfully extravagant tastes. I have 





























that come 

dressing % 
wr that tare 
tarred 


dheres firmly 


: own her to give a guinea apiece for peaches, 
to anit i then fling them into the see by the dozen 
ey 1 bert the street arabs as a reward to them for 
ide lum” gmuing somersaults by the side of her carriage, 
A pape’ owegtishe wouldn’t drink wine if she fancied it 
f ag the ig less than a guinea a bottle; also she never 
ivy at on i'd wear buttons to her dresses unless they 
OF ees whee’ Of eighteen carat gold, even for morning 
Rag ards, gee while for evening dress she insisted on 
1° ning of tet cing diamonds, rubies or sapphires. She 
Et pe a ® most extravagant little witch, and her 


“is cost me six hundred pounds a month, 
she was starving in a garret in Oxford 
atket when I knew her first, and I swear I be- 
live she had only one pair of stockings in the 
"tld, coryphée though she was. Now I rescued 
from that condition, and she repaid me with 
most piquant and graceful ingratitude. 
was certainly a charming little creature, 
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(UNTAMED. ] 


but then she was not half as pretty as you are. 
You only want costuming, my flower of Erin, 
to make you as renowned a beauty in the demi- 
monde as was Lady Emily Fairleigh in the 
upper classes of society.” 

“Do not speak, my lord, of honourable 
women, be they beautiful ladies or good-look- 


happy creatures like Crystalette,” cried Aileen. 

“Unhappy creatures! Ah, poor child, you 
don’t know what a merry madcap Crystalette 
was—and is; what a fortune she is saving up 
in spite of her extravagance.” 

“Hush, hush! I will not hear one word !” 
cried Aileen, “not one. Nothing shali make 
me listen to your fine talk. If you could give me 
the kingdom of England in exchange for my 
self-respect I would spurn the gift with my 
feet—yes, I would rather die; I would rather 
be cut in pieces than listen to your most wicked 
words !”” 

Lord Athlone’s fair face grew very pale as 
Aileen spoke thus. There was an impassioned 
earnestness about the girl which showed him 
with his penetration and knowledge of the 
world that Aileen hated and scorned him, rich 
lordling though he was, and his inordinate 
vanity suffered terribly. What “love,” as he 
called it, he entertained for Aileen touched al- 
ready the borders of hate. 

“Tf I don’t conquer her, by George, I will 
kill her!’ he said in his wicked heart. ‘She 
shan’t ride roughshod over me in this fashion. 
I will humble her into the dust. She has no- 
body who cares’particularly to look after her, I 
should imagine. The peasant lover was jealous 
of sweet brother Ted, and is gone to enliven 
the Yankees with his charming society. I 
would far rather she were dead than alive and 
defying me as she is doing. You have a hot 
temper, my dear Aileen—a very hot temper,” 
said Lord Athlone, as he sank languidly into a 
chair, “but I am not a bit afraid of hot 


, man to be turned from my purpose. 
ing country girls, in the same breath with un- | 





like yours, Aileen, is apt to run away with one 
like a restive horse, and fling one against the 
kerbstone on one’s head. Now you will have 
to remain in this house as long as I choose—as 
long as ever I choose,” he repeated, in prim, 
emphatic tones. ‘Don’t think that I am a 
IT have set 
my heart on winning you, and win youl will. I 
don’t care how long I have to wait, but conquer 
you I will.” 

“T have gone through perils almost as bad 
before,” said Aileen, “and my courage has 
never sunk. Iam quite as determined as you 
are, my Lord Athlone. You may kill me if you 
like, but I will never stoop to shame!” 

“Why hang it all!” cried Lord Athlone, “1 
believe if my straw-coloured beauty wife were 
dead, and how tired Iam of her to be sure, ] 
believe that if I were even a widower, and asked 
you to become Lady Athlone, that you are such 
a little demon that you would refuse. Speak! 
Would you ?” 

** My lord, you speak like an idiot or a mad- 
man!’ was the certainly aggravating reply of 
Aileen. 

“And you mean by that, of course,” said 
Lord Athlone, “that if I were single you would 
marry me in order to become Lady Athlone ?” 

“No. I would not marry you if you became a 
widower and King of England, Lord Athlone ; I 
hate you too much !” 

Lord Athlone muttered a terrible oath. 

«You are an insulting jade!” he said, with ¢ 
smile, “but you are the prettiest woman ir 
England, and I will conquer you. I don’t in- 
tend to lodge you luxuriously or feed you with 
dainties; you shall. have nothing whatever tc 
eat till this time to-morrow, then we will see 
how you look, and we will hear what you say 
Hunger, you know, is a grim fact at this mo- 
ment existing in your own country. During 
the twenty-four hours that must elapse between 
now and this time to-morrow, you may amuse 





tempers, not a bit. I have a hot temper my- 





self.” His sleepy blue eyes flashed. ‘But I 


have learned to keep it under control; a temper | 


yourself by thinking that you are suffering in 
company with the poor souls in Donegal. You 
shan’t have a crumb of bread nor a spoonful of 
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milk for twenty-four hours. Then I will see | 


you again, and if vou are stillin the same mind | | 


we'will try the effect of the same prescription 
for another twenty-four hours. If you like to} 
die in defence of your principles as an exgample 
of ferocious virtue, you are, I assure you,gper- 
fectly welcome to do so. Allow me,to sayygood~ 
afternoon.” 


And Lord Athlone argaes be a poor te the }. 


panel, slid it back, andithem 
was lost to' the sight of ale 
something, in the gold a2 
of his manner thatyat 

tain sensation of horzer. 

She felt allvat onan ae 
the luxurious,room as i 
pipes. She was Jeft.alone: gear. 

pull-down those 


@ imi Jaer handsand 
w ami h, 


to hamray 

“Theidoor ia ook Sinsetitine saat 
en ‘Besides, he: peanleapent 
wi ° 

‘Then-ahe-wenttie*the window. @he found 
that.outside was aggery fine gold-wireworklike a 
bigdis,cage close tothe-glags. “This did \matob- 
steuet the view, but it made: it.a 


egeape even had, ehe poss 
take.a tremendous leap into: 
window lapked=éro 


row of tallcswrone ita Se ee 


“Tf somehe 


“But even the 
could not see me throngh this gold wire, and if 
I were seen the person would most likely be 
only one of my lord’s creatures.” 

Nevertheless poor Aileen stood for three 
weary hours and watched the dreary garden in 
hopes of seeing some human soul pass, and not 
a single creature camein sight. Oniy once she 
saw a large blaek dog. gambolljng and rolling 
on the. grass, but.evidently somebody called bim 
away, for he soon ran off with, his tail between 
his legs, 

Aileen then went and sat down aud gave 
way to weeping. ll sorts of wild ideas enterdd 
her head. “She fancied when twilight ‘fall, and 
ghostly shadows began to fill the goom, that the 
whole-was but a hideous fancy, **the fabric of 
which dreams are made.” 

“Oh, if;I could only waken and ‘find: it was 
not true; if I could wakein my littl room vin 
Belgrave Square, or in my room with kind Miss 
oy a at Athlone Castle; I was safe with 


Aileen felt now very drowsy, but she was 
afraid to gotosigeep. Any moment that panel 
might slip aside and Lord Athlone might enter, 
so she passed some hours of. darkness in that 
splendid prison in a state of wakeful terror, At 
length, however, *fatigue conquered. She lay 
down.on a soft.satin couch, covered herse]f with 
her cloak, and sank into deep sleep. 

Nothing whatever happened. to disturb her. 
She was.left quite alone. She awoke, at dawn. 
The wild March winds were holding high. revel 
im the skies; the rain féll in showers ; the room | 
was no longer heated with the hot air pipes. 
Aileen saw the chiiua ornaments and the quaint 
cabinets gradually grow out of the greyish 
fas into the shapes she remembered yester- 

7 started up shivering, alarmed and 


i want something to eat,” said Danie 
Sasa jn.her ear. “ You would be, indeed,.a 
pore f spirited. wretch if you accepted a. morsel of 
ood ja this house,” whispered Madame “Pride 
in her other ear. 

“ But I have not the choice,” said the poor 
child,.aloud, “for these wretches .will not give 
meone crumb, He said I should haye notaing 
until about two o'clock tu-day; that time is 


oble. ‘What shail Lido—the | 





! hours distant. It must be horrible to die of 
want. I have seen the poor among our own 
people in Ireland half starving, but they were 
not prisoners; they could go to. @ neighhanscs, 
jouse and ask for a draught of buttermilk. Ab, 
if I had onemow.” 

And thensbeyan long hours of watchfulness 
and waiting. As the time wore on Aileen began 
to grow rayenous. She actually opened . the 

abinets im the hope of fimding a withered. 
ple or aifew-erumbs of stale biscuit. but all.in, 


lmpin. There:were some gorgequsly bound beaks 
ben one ¢abinet,.but Aileen was notin the mod. 


0 find solaee'frem their pages, and so the hours | ayia: 
ent round. 
There was:not a gleam of..eunshine’the whole 
day long. ore ahaa eager mR 


“Pfuriouely against. th: 


e windews. -Aileen«wabched 
thoviie' ues-andiaabenbnen the} Jammn : tossing |, 


ee te aes 


of 
sikshansiabe neble.Lech Athlone, bad 
po ‘UpOR Af eunning methad. 
for his presence. ‘Shevwas: 
wweapy, anc -phe - on the 
onghing » vent agen: | 
soumdotia.voice = 


E= 


Stil Aileen ‘anid Lord Ath- 
lone took out a splendid g gold oe watch, on 
which his monogram «was worked in flashing 
diamonds. He opened this watch and _,said,| 
looking at it with a languid smile : 

“I will give -you exactly twenty -minutes, 
Miss Shadinert: If within that time you do 
not condescend to speak to me and tell.me what 

wish for, I shall goaway and you will not 
ve another chance of‘food antil this. time to- 
morrow.’ 

** Shall I speak or not?” Aileen asked her- 
self. “IfIdo not have food until this time to- 
morrow I,may be dead, and it is: so cruel .a 
death.” 

She strove to speak, but her throat ‘felt dry: 
and parched. At Jast,,with an effort, she said : 

- May IT have some bread and milk, ‘Lord: Ath- 
lone ?” 

“Ho, ho!” he answered; ‘then your pride 
has fallen.an inch or so, Miss Shedragon. May 
you haye some milk? ‘I really don’t know; 
aster think you will have to more humble 
before I give anything here but shelter. I.haye 
thought much over what you said to. me,yester- 
day,.and I consider you the most insolent jade 
rot een You require a very, great deal of 

cig aa . 

“ Do you want to hawe.my murder on your 
conadience, Lord Athlone ?” 

“Upon my .word.it would not trouble me, I 
should not carea snap. I. am an antocrat in 
my own person; I always approve of putting 
down rebellion with the strong hand. “If Ihad, 
my way, and if the Government would. makeme 
‘Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with unlimited 
powers, I would have all the fellows who. eanit 


or won’t.pay their. rents bound hand and foot ast 


and shot in rows of a dozem every morning. 
The prettiest, girls 1 would spare, but the elder 
women and their wretched brats should-all be 
tied up,in sacks-and drowned ; and as, for-my 
conscience, being troubled, I assure you, pathy 
‘Shedragon, T have not one, I believe in nothing. 
andl fear. nothing, Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“Then yeu ere a fiend in human, shape!” 
said_ Aileen. 

“Tf. you like, yes. I don’t. believe myself in 
any other fiends than those in human. shape,” 





SS . 
continued Lord Athlone, with a sneer. “TI be, 
lieve in paying people well if you want them to 
do your bidding, and I pay my servants in this 
house to keep food out of ,your way until you 
have come to your senses.’ 
«Tf I die, Lord Athlone,” said Aileen, with a 
(faint smile, ‘‘ your|servants will hold an awfyl 
Leeoret of yours; they will have you in thei 
hpower. How will,you like that ?” 
J\A\sudden pallor overspread the wicked aristo. 
beratic face, and a deadly gleam shone in the 
Ligat-coloured eyes. 
you areidead, ‘Miss Shedragon,” he 
pamid, “you won’tiihe much inquired after, de. 
— “upon \that, (I value you for your pretty 
<a  aengniergl to take the place 
have made your 
fxn cade pa, Ad sam ined half the 
en the 
ery horses: in{London, 
3 shut mp here without 
holt; you are deter- 





nao 


seat Shiend” sail Aion, ‘isiontin ste 


far you this 
ag, “ff you are 
my to listemsto reason, as it 


———— you will be. Indeed, Miss Shedragon, 


there is a visible improvement since yesterday, 
when your insolence passed the bounds of sanity. 
You are not quite so insulting to-day. Woat 
about my becoming King of England ye ask- 
ingyyou to mgrryme snd jyourefasing, 4h?” 
As ‘he spoke he wheeled round ‘ard ‘fixed ‘his 
evil eyes on Aileen’s face. Sbe shrank from 
their cruel glare as she would have shrank from 


a beastof, prey, and, Lord Athlone: lgugaed o 
cruel laugh. 
,? vhe »seids, eplday,: “I feel 


quite convinced that by this time to-morrow you 
will be in a- far- more-amiable-frame of mind 
than at present.” 

Then he pagpertthrongh tbe sliding panel io 
the wall, oad Aileen was left once more alone. 
However, in abouttemvminutes’ time she hear 
the key grate in the door at sna other end of 
the .room, ‘and there entered the ‘little green 
page 
Samebady ontside in’ the corridor ‘locked. the 
door upon him, and he advanced. He carrieds 
tray on.which wasia.cmali teacup filled wivhsky 
blue milk and water,.and.a, plate on.whiahdaye 
little min pas et stale mnt 3 Aileen jookel 
up.in vis. Pe young. face. 

ee Won't you help. me,.to escape?” she. said. 
“You, are,young. Have you,a.sister ?” 

* Xetech, hone Saas they ‘both. delet Se 
ponies in park; one’s. an jactress. Lae 
astonishedjat.you, Miss, Moore. Why mye 
is. mad for,you, but. if you bald out bell" 

At this mowent.the door at .the.endol tt 
room was violently opened anda. deap, 0m 
manding woice cried : 

* Baile heres | Christopher; you mast \ae 

ip there !’ 

Christopher then ‘beat .a hasty retreat,.aal 
Aileon was. left .with her,.seanty repast- ' 
zerenounly Mor ag it, and, then. she , felt maa 
hungry taan: before. 

« What.shall I do; I, am straid \Iehalh 
come mad,” said. Aileen. 

_ And.she ‘burst into. helpless, desolate #0 
dng, 
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Emiuy Lapy ATHLONE. was more envied that 
any other.woman in London. She had lip 
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Pbed the world at her feet. Gorgeous state, great | 

in ‘his wealth, youth, talent, superb beauty, were hers. 

ntil = Besides all these, her“ husband was heir to an 
me eatidom, and one’ of the handsomest and most 
, dashing officers in the Guards. 

1, with a Numbers of belles had sighed for him-in-vain 
2 awful 9 daring two whole seasons. When this elegant | 
in their J iobleman chose he could make himself the idol 

‘ othefair sex. Hewas horribly fickle. Every- | 
od aristo- Jf hody said that‘of him, but that only made ladies 
e in the § gdmire him-the more. 

Previous to her marriage Lady Emily Fair- 
gon,” he § jigh had‘not been credited with possessingyan 
ufter, de- § ounce of sentiment ora morsel of ‘what is ealled 
ar pretty Ji«romance” in iher’whole organisation. She 
the place § herself had. given it-out thatshe was marrying 


lord Athlone for his heirship to the earldom, 
anithat he was-marrying her for her uncle’s 
wealth. 

“Wedon’t care a:straw for each other,” the 
madcap lady used to say, witha laugh, “and 
Shall be, I .am sure, twenty. times — 
than if we were sentimental noodles; for we shall 
never be jealous.” 

Tous Lady. Emily had spoken; thus: she had 
believed, butialas for the-poor young bride she 
bad most unfortunately discoverdd: all at orice 
that-she possessed a heart warm,.terder; eling- 
ing, passionate. She had never really Joved 
Edward Athlone; ber more volatile nature had 
gever.comprehended the depth and earnestmess 
ibis; but-alas for her peace, #las for the-whole 


Sie? 7 ¢a67E° 


pewetitl Ff her future, Lady Athlone adored with a 
cea pa adoration her worthless, heartless, soul- 
th:acotli | Shesoon found that he did not care one straw 
tege: “He T ther; indeed, she discovered quite byaccident, 
jeriled. f tet beautiful. as she was he did not even con- 
lyypotutoes 9 sider her pretty, for one day she found in his 
wyyou this | dawer aletter from one of his.friends, a young 
ff you are fi dicer on duty in India. It-ran in one patt as 


follows : 


pee “So you are to marry the Fairleigh, the 
sof sanity, § Mlety beauty, about whom all the-world raves 
ay. What § @ept yourself; and you say that in yout 
i and ask- § Pion no straw-coleured woman is ever good+ 

én?” hoking. People of taste, poets and painters, 
4 fixed “his § Wl the Fairleigh’s tresses glorious golden; you 
rank frou all'them straw-coloured. Fie upon you, Dick ; 
hrank from § Mtif the lady’s tresses are of, straw her fortune 


snot, and so, my boy, I congratulate you.” 


Acharming letter this for a young bride to 
ind a month after her marriage day. Lady 
Athlone felt as if ‘site ‘had received her death 
low. Strange as it) may seem, the beautiful 
geature had not. a.friend-whom she could coh- 
alt or eonfide in. save Miss Thompson, her 
mid, who had already told her that ‘she eon- 
fidered Aileen Moore a bold jade, ‘who tried 
lund to.attract ‘the'sttention of Lord Athlone. 
Iiwas'the night before Aileen was decoyed away 
fom Belgrave Square that Lady Athlone re- 

from,a,grand ball, where she had been 
the acknowledged belle and beauty. 

had signalled out the lovely bride to 
her honour. She had danced with two 

of the bleod. Halé-n-dozen young male 

had. given ‘themselves to her. She 

ind floated round the room in her white, ewusy 
; oped up with lilies; orient péarls were 
inher golden hair, and‘on her snowy neck and 
Wns gleamed blue turquoises set round with 
priceless diamonds. The mingled aztre 
M@ithe fire of these glorious jewels sét off her 
e, exquisite loveliness to perfection: More 
one artist in the crowd. made a: sketch of 
exquisite face and the perfect fotm. The 
uxt morning the society papers would write 
laders in the praise of her resplendent beauty. 
lady Athlone knew-all of this—knew how she 
“senvied, admired, adored, and yet when she 
tered her luxurious chamber in the Belgrave 
fauare mansion she sank down on «@ silken 
®tch before the brilliant fire and clasped her 

, hands and spoke fierce words of. an- 
sg through her closely shut. tecth, and she 

the rich ornaments from her white throat 
Sdarms and flung them scorniully upon the 
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“Thate them,” she said—* those jewels burn 








cows to milk and:chickens to feed, and baskets 
of eggs and ‘butter ‘to carry to market on my 
arm. I wish I wore thick clumsy shoes, or no 
shoes at all. -Icamthe’ most’ miserable wretch 
under the sun.” 

Lady Athlone spoke these wild words aloud. 
Thompson, the tall, dark maid with the mascu- 
line face and figure, came stealthily, silently, 
from a recess in the splendid room, knelt down 
and picked up the jewels, carried them to the 
exquisite inlaid toilette table, and locked them 
safely in the ivoryjewel case. 

Then she returned towatds her mistress, who 
still sat in a state of silent, sullen gloom ‘before 
the fire, her eyes fixed on vacancy. Lady Ath- 
lone took no notice whatever of her maid. 

‘Shall I disrobe your ladyship ?” 
Thompson. 

“T don’t care ;! you'cam leave ‘me here ‘all the 
night if: you like; it doés not matter to the 
‘where I'am or'what [ do to-night.” 

“Ah, my lady, I'am very ‘glad you put a limit 
apon this season of despair,” replied Thompson, 
with ‘a smile. “It is‘only to-night that you 
and the world, ‘whose idol you are, are at 
variance. Only take a cup of chocolate and 
try to sleep, and in the morning you will wake 
up in the brightest, happiest spirits.” 

** Chocolate!’ repeated the society beauty, 
contemptaously. “I require a something that 
shall«steep my senses imvoblivion for at least 


asked 


at I to-sleep ?” 

Ts 'your ladyship il? Then let Sir James 
Chariton be'sent for.” 

** Stop !” eried. Lady ‘Athlone ; “no physician 
can cure ‘me. I ‘sufferah! you know it, 
Lhompson, because all the glitter and pomp and 
flattery in the world‘are worthless to me, because 
my husband holds me in contempt.” 

** Tewould hold him in the same,’ Thompson 
began. 

ady Athlone stopped Hier. 

«“Youknow-nothing of ‘me. I did not know 
myself until I became his wife. Before that, 
jost a weekior two ‘béfore, I began to suspect 
that Richard Athlone was dearer to tie than 
anything else 6n‘earth ; ‘but-I-tried to stifle the 
ifeeling. I said ‘to myself, “In society the wife 
whois in Jove with ‘her own ‘husband is laughed 
at behind her back;’ ‘but for all ‘that my love 
for this worthless, heartless man grew day by 
day until it became a monster, a tyrant. And 
meanwhile‘he spurns wie, mocks me, and spends 
his time elsewhere. He was riot even at the 
ball to-night, the most brilliant of ‘the season. 
He will vetarh ‘im ‘an ‘hour, go to his own room, 
and bredkfast'tiere aléne. We shall not meet 
until diner; ‘we fever do. And there will be 
strangers present. After that the opéra or'a 
ball.. He will leaveme to my devices. I wish 
I was dead.” 

Thompson put her hand before her mouth 
and coughed. Then she said: 

* Yoor ladyship ‘may have a rival.” 

Lady Athlone ground her white teeth. 

If I thought that,” cried the impassioned 
young bride, “I would kill her.” 

** Less violent méasures micht be fotind by 
means of ‘Which she miglt be put out of my 
lord’s reaeh, Your rival is the Irish peasant 
gil whom’ you took from the roadside when she 
was! with ‘the ruffians who stole the jewels, and 
who it is believed killed another man. That 
Aileen Moore is;or lam much mistaken, secretly 
coquettitg with my lord. I doubt not the jade 
hopes that he will give her an establishment as 
extravagant ds that’ he gave Crystalette.”’ 

Lady Athlone spoke a few angry words to her 
maid. 

«Thoupson, how'do you know all this?” she 
said. ‘I know that you: hate her, and once or 
twice I have caught my husband staring at her, 
but she is*a Virtuous girth, though somehow I 
don’t like -her'as I did.” 

Thompson burst into a bitter laugh. 

“We will watch her, niy lady,’ she said, 
‘and I'am very much mistaken if we shall not 
discover something that will astonish you very 
much.” ‘ 
“ Tell me plainly what you know,” cried Lady 








I wish I was am-Irish peasant girl with 








Athlone. “ ‘Tell me the worst az once.” 


a 


some hours. “With this pain at my heart how | P° 


Now, the fact was there was no “ worst” to 
say. Miss Thompson knew nothing more against 
Aileen: than thosé vagte rumours which had 
reached her at Athlone Castle, and which she 
had already faithfully retailed to Lady Athlone, 
with the effect of making that young personae 
look indeed with coolness on Aileen, but never 
seriously suspect her, and Miss'Thompson on 
this occasion had nothing more to tell her lady 
than what she ‘had already told her. 

She was an énvious, spitéfil, évil-tempered, 
and hard-heartiéd person, but she Was incapab|: 
of a delibetate lie. She’ was worldly-wise enou'yh 
to be awaré that’such did not’pay, atid she w 
obligéd to cérfess now to the unhappy Lady 
Athlone that she was’ only girded by her’ in- 
stincts, and as yet had no absolute facts up: 
which to ground ‘Her aséertidn. 

“ But I am ‘as certain that ‘he thinks of thai 
creature, ay, and that she thinks of ‘him, as that 
you, ny dear lady, sit there with that pale, un- 
happy face. You will lose your beauty, Lady 
Emily, if you allow grief to préy' so ‘deeply on 
you.” 

“My beauty,” repliédd Lady Athlone, with a 
bitter smile, “ has failed to charm the only ma: 
I ever loved or can ever love, my husband. 
Thompson, watch, be ever on the alert. Watc 
Lord Athlone day and night, If you find out 
who my rival is you shall have a thousand 
unds.” 

Thompson’s black eyes gléamed. 

“T will soon find out, my lady,” she answered 
« And now let me’ persuade you to take soni 
chocolate, into which I will puta few drops o 
cognac, and then you will sleep.” 

Lady Atalone, sighing heavily, yielded to th: 
entreaties of hér maid. Sie éuiffered herself 1 
be disrobed, drank the ¢hocdlate, atid laid dow: 
aud slépt soundly. The méxtt’ day she met her 
lord at bréakfast, and asked ‘hiin Why he had no: 
come to tne ball. 

“I hate balls,” answeted Tord Athlori: 
wearily. : 

He did not evén look at ‘his lovély bride 0! 
two mofiths, who, attired ifi'the ‘ftéshést, dain- 
tiest, and costliest of morhing toxttiniés, sit 
before the silver'and Dresdeh téa équipage in 
an elegant réom, where évérything spoke of 
réfinement and luxuty. How happy this highly 
‘born, wealthy, handsome yéutig couple ought to 
have been according toall the ¢afions of worldly 
wisdorn and ‘expediency, ad all the teachin«s 
of fashion ahd pride ‘and whit is Caled society. 

My lord leaned back it ‘his chair. He was 
reading & sporting paper, whith he heldim one 
hand, while with the titer hé'sthte@ his coffee. 
Hfis feet, ehvased itr Velvet slippers, were 
stretched out. Nothing could have expréssed 
iidifference towards his lovely céwipanion thore 
than this caréeléss attitude of hérlord. 

“Richard,” said Dady Athlone, “£ beliéve 
‘you hate the.” 

He only sitiled —. 

“T wish you would not talk; hé éaid. 
am readittg such a capital joke” 

“I hate ¢apital jokes,” said the young wife 
petulantly, “and I think you Padé and whkind 
to me, Lord Athlone.” 

Her voice trembled but thé young ltd only 
raised his brows: ‘ 

«*T do believe you hate nie,” said-Lady Athluiic, 
again. 

“Don’t talk nonséetise, nig déat,” @aid" her 
husband: 

“*«My dear!” Ah, Richard, how séldom’ it 
is that you speak to me even as kindly as that 
and I have been idiot enough to give you my 
poor heart.” 

“Take it back—take it back; my dear,” re- 
sponded Lord Athlone,’ atid’ He let thé payer 
drop and swallowed his coffee: “I! €o4’t waht 
nearts, sweet Entily. I have not one tb offer 
you. Iam aheartless individual. Go your own 
way, my pretty wife, and let me'go mine: Let 
us have no more talk of hearts; Emily. Ai that 
nonsense is for those schoolboys atid school iis 
who send valentines to each other.” 

He stooped and ‘kissed his wife on her white 


«y] 





nrow, then passed out of thé rodm whistling «a 
guy cperatic air. Lady Athlone was very pal 
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Her eyes were tearless, and she felt as if her 
heart were turned tc stone. 

That very evening Lady Athlone drove up to 
her door about seven o'clock, and descending 
jlanguidly, proceeded to ascend the grand lighted 
staircase that led to her own apartments on the 
first corridor. She met Thompson, who had a 
pale, scared face. 

** My lady, where is Aileen *”’ 

** Aileen! What do you mean?” 


“Did not your ladyship send to-day a note | 


for that girl to follow you to the studio of a Mr. 
Hongcourt, or some such name, an artist? A 
page in green livery came here in a cab with a 
note for Aileen. She went away with him. That 
was about twelve o’clock, and she has not yet 
returned.” 

“Then she has run away,’ replied Lady 
Athlone. “I know nothing whatever about it. 
I have spent the whole day at Hampton with 
Lord and Lady Chesledown, at Chesledown 
Court,” 


** Oh, if he would but come I—I would almost 
promise anything—anything,” said the unhappy 
child to herself. 

It seemed as if her brain were on fire, as if 
she were just lapsing into a species of madness. 
All kinds of false images tormented her. It 
was far on in the morning of the third day, and 
she fancied every now and anon that she saw 
loaves, cakes, biscuits, on the tables and the 
cabinets. 

She rushed towards them, and they eluded 
her grasp. At last she sank down weeping on 
@ couch, and thenthe panel slid back and there 
stood before her, elegant, graceful, smiling his 
cynical smile, no less a personage than Richard 
Lord Athlone. 

“Well, have you come to your senses ?” 
asked my lord. 

“Oh, my lord, my lord!” wailed Aileen, 
“ give me some food, I entreat you; you pro- 
mised a chop and some bread and some wine.” 

* Well, you shall have all, my dear Aileen; 





Lady Athlone felt relieved. She thought that | 


if Aileen were indeed her rival, as Thompson | 


had stated, she was now out of her husband’s 
way, and that that was a good thing. It never 
struck her that Thompson meant her to under- 
stand she supposed them to be together. 

“My lady,” said Thompson, “I am almost 
certain that Lord Athlone is at the bottom of 
this, and that they are now together.” 

Lady Athlone qaite staggered at this horrible 
suggestion. 

“Tf it is so,” hissed the jealous wife, “I will 
kill her.” 

*« And she will deserve it,” answered the maid. 
“But while I am dressing your ladyship for 
dinner I will tell you what I have heard, waat I 
have found out, and what I suspect.” 

Lady Athlone suffered herself to beled to her 
own apartments, where Thompson dressed her 
for dinner, during which process Thompson 
related her suspicions. 

“The page who came here pretending he 
came from you wore a green livery,” she said, 
“and I have heard that my lord has a most 
sumptuous villa out St. John’s Wood way, where 
he keeps a set of servants the livery of whom 
is dark green. .A boy to whom I svoie followed 
the cab a long way until he was quite tired, and 
when he returned an hour afterwards he said it 
had gone towards Regent’s Park, but had by 
that time began to go.so fast, that he could not 
follow it any further. My lord will return to 

. dinner as if nothing had happened, but let me 
tell you that I, with my own eyes, saw him this 
very morning in the street making signs to 
Aileen as she stood at the window rity bom apart- 
ment.” 

“Thompson,” said Lady Athlone, “if what 
you say is true, and if you take me there and I 
find her in his house, I will kill her. Yes, they 
may hang me if they please, but I will kill her, 
and I will give you.a thousand pounds,” 


all are ready and prepared in the next room, 
but when you have dined you must kneel at my 
feet and kiss my hand and ask my forgiveness 
for the rude speeches you made. Will you pro- 
mise that ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes, I—I promise that,” said poor 
Aileen. 

Her eyes were very wild; the pallor of famine 
was on her cheeks and parched lips; her brain 
reeled, and as she made a step towards the 
panel in the wall, she would have fallen had 
not Lord Athlone encircled her with his arm. 
She looked at him in that moment of weakness 
and stupor almost as a friend, for now she could 
scent the cooked repast, and she smiled faintly 
as she said: 

“Don’t let me die—not of hunger, not of 
hunger.” 

He took her in and placed her before a table 
on which was spread a dainty meal—lamb 
chops, a cold roast fowl, potatoes dressed by a 
French cook, rolls and cakes of fine white bread, 
wine, grapes, jelly. 

“Sit down, my charming Aileen, and eat a 
good meal.” 

Aileen was so famished that if she had be- 
lieved the food was poisoned she would still 
have eaten it. She devoured rather than ate. 
Then she drank wine and water. 

‘Have you done, my darling?” said Lord 
Athlone, at length. 

“Yes, but I am tired—oh, so tired, so 
strangely drowsy.” 

“It is the effect of a good meal. I have not 
drugged you, Aileen,” said Lord Athlone. “I 
would starve you into obedience, but I would 
scorn to stupify you. Don’t sleep, it might 
make you ill, Rouse yourself; drink coffee.” 

He rang a bell and a footman brought Aileen 





a cup of strong coffee. ‘4 
“Drink that,” said Lord Athlone. 
Aileen drank it and felt brighter. 
«Now come and sit in this chair,” said Lord 


“Tf my lord has a villa out that way,” said |; Athlone. 


Miss Thompson, with a malicious smile, “and | 
if, as I believe, that girl is there, we shall find | front of a b 
them, never fear; but, my dear lady, keys of | 


And he placed Aileen in a chair right in 
zing fire. 


“ Warm yourself,” said he, “ and listen to me 


gold will unlock all the doors on eurth. Give! while I tell you how much I love you, and what 


ame two hundred pounds, Lady Athlone, and I 
will engage to pay your way and mine into the 
villain St. John’s Wood, and to surprise the 
two guilty creatutes who have wronged you.” 

“Bring me that desk,” said Lady Athlone; 
** you shall have more than two hundred pounds, 
Thompson.” 


Another weary day, another cold, dark night, 
has the wretched Aileen passed in the gorgeous 


are my plans for your future happiness.” 

At that moment a laugh, wild and savage, 
mocking and yet agonised as the terrible laugh 
of a maniac, broke on the ears of Lord Ath- 
lone. He started to his feet in alarm, for there 
, entered by a private door his wife, his beauti- 
ful’ wife Emily. By her side stood her maid 
Thompson, whose face gleamed with malicious 


JOY: 
“Now!” cried Lady Emily, “tell me what 
you mean by having no heart, my lord; it seems 





room whose luxuries mock at the hunger and | you have one for that wretched girl!” 


cold which are gnawing her like vultures. She 


“ Lady Athlone,” said the nobleman, “leave 


is cold, for the supply of hot air has been re- | this house; you have no business here; such 
moved, and the grates are fireless ; so cold that | conduct is bad form and unworthy of an earl’s 


she cannot sleep, for she has nothing but her 
cloak to cover her, and the wind is north-east, 
and sleet and hail are falling. Besides all this 
Aileen is enduring now the fiercest pangs of 
hunger. She is just at that stage wnen poor 


daughter and a noble’s wife.” 
“* But I will have her life—her life !” shrieked 
Lady Athlone; “I will not rest until I have 


silenced her for ever! 
And as she spoke she rushed madly towards 


humanity would almost barter its soul for a loaf | Aileen. 


of bread. 


(To ve Continued.) 
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FASHIONS IN JAVA. 


In an evening promenade the gentleman 
arrays himself in a dress suit and carries a cane 
but he sallies forth bareheaded and makes you 
think someone has stolen his hat, until you learn 
the custom of the country. The ladies are like. 
wise bareheaded, but they have their hair 
dressed rather elaborately, and there are unkind 
gossips who say that some of them have it 
arranged their maids can dress it in the ante 
room while the owner is slumbering in the 
dormitory. The fashions of Europe prevail, but 
with a good many modifications. Dresses are 
generally worn without trains except at grand 
balls and other festivities, when the wardrobes 
vie with those of Paris or London. 

The morning array of the ladies is the oddest 
of all when viewed through foreign eyes, and 
it takes one several days to comprehend that it 
was proper to gaze upon the fair creatures that 
were visible upon the verandas or whom | 
encountered in the streets of Batavia or 
Buitenzorg. Their dress was the loose sarong, 
or native petticoat, which resembles an embrni- 
dered tablecloth gathered about the waist, and 
held in place by a knot tied in one corner and 
pushed inside the fold. 

Above this sarong there is a loose sack of 
white muslin coming well up on the neck and 
falling below the waist. As far as a stranger 
can judge, these ents comprise the morn- 
ing dress of the Dasepese lady in Java, or at 
any rate they are the only ones visible. The 
slippers that cover’ her unstockinged feet must 
be mentioned, and with her hair hanging loose 
over her shoulders, and her hands innocent of 
gloves, is it any wonder that a bashful bachelor 
averts his eyes when he first meets dame or 
maiden in her morning walk ? 








INTERESTING FACTS. 





Tux tomb of Edward I., who died in 1301, was 
opened January 2, 1770, after four hundred ani 
sixty-three years had elapsed. His body was 
almost perfect. Canute (the Dane), who crossed 
over to England in 1017, was found 1779, bythe 
workmen who repaired Winchester Cathedral, 
where his body had reposed nearly seven hun- 
dred and fifty years, perfectly fresh. In 1569, 
three Roman soldiers, fully equipped with war- 
like implements, were dug out of a bed of peat 
in Ireland, where they had probably lain fifteen 
hundred years. Their bodies were perfectly 
fresh and plump. 

In the reign of James II. of England, after 
the fall of the church at Astley, in Warwick 
shire, there was taken up the corpse of Thomas 
Gray, Marquis of Dorset, who was buried 
10th of October, 1530, in the twenty-second 
of Henry VII. ; and although it had lain thi 
seventy-eight years, the eyes, hair, flesh, nails 
and joints remained as though it had beet 
newly buried. Robert Braybrook, who wis 
consecrated Bishop of London in 1331, and who 
died in 1404, and was buried in St. Paul's, was 
taken out of his tomb, after the great fire in 
1666, during the repairs of the cathedral, and, 
although he had lain there no less than two 
hundred and sixty-two years, his body was found 
firm as to skin, hair, joints and nails. 

The Convent de St. Domingo was: lately 
demolished in search of treasure supposed to be 
concealed there, and the body of Prince Rodr 
guez taken out, who had been buried alive # 
1565, exactly as when placed two hundred 
fifty years before. His daughter, two-and-a- 
years of age, was lying at her father’s feet, 
as perfectly preserved as himself. ‘The position 
of his hands shows that he was suspended 7 


|the body and neck till he died. Marks of the freed 
' cord and of the burning iron are deeply 


on various parts of the body. His ‘ 
beard were firm, his skin natural in hue and > 
ture, without the least trace of decomposition 

any part. 
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THE APPROACHING NATIONAL 
STOCKTAKING. 
ntleman Oncz in every ten years an account is taken of 
8 acane, § the numerical progress of the nation, and some- 
kes you 9 thing more. If “ counting noses” ouly were the 
fou learn object of the census, it would have its value, but 
are like 9 onlya small portion of what really attaches'to it, 
eit hair § fr it shows us not only how many are added to 
e unkind the nation in the course of a decade, but what 
We it proportion the sexes bear to each other, what are 
he ante  theages of the persons enumerated, their occu- 
} in the pation, birthplace, and other particulars of more 
ovail, but § or less interest to every person in the realm. 
esses ate Bf Anthority is to be obtained during the session 
at grand § «the new Parliament for another of these 
rardroves ff sstional stocktakings ; and though the enumer- 
stion will not take place until April in next year 
he oddest § there will be notes of preparation presently 
eyes, and gunded which will be sufficiently loud and dis- 
id that it § tinct to call public attention to one of the most 
mares that @ important events which can happen in connec- 
whom I § ton with this or any other country’s history. 
atavia or The custom of taking a census of the people of 
sarong, @ this country is comparatively modern, dating 
nembroi- § igck only to 1801. As regards Rome it is of 
i wspectable ey, having been adopted so 
ago as 566 B.c. It was then taken chiefly 
rab pongeses of taxation, and was one of the 
se sack of @ fonctions of the Censors. At Athens there was 
neck atd @ 4 census taken in 317 B.c. Buta numbering of 
b the people occurred much eartier than either of 
the morn- @ those dates, for was not Moses commanded to do 
fava, or st Bf itas regards the Israelites, and did not David 
ible. The J receive severe punishment for his presumption 
feet mus: @ in counting the people, which operation occu- 
ging loot F nied nine months and twenty days, the result 
anocent of Biking a rauster roll of 1,300,000 “fighting 
1 bachelor Bnen”? And did not the three days’ pestilence 
3 dame ot § ary off 70,000 of the people, from Dan even 
wto Beersheba,?—C. H. 
LOST THROUGH GOLD; 
BR, 
n 1301, was 9 
andred ani A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 
} ‘was 
rho p Per BY THE AUTHOR OF 
779, by the 
Cathed | | “Frank Bertram’s Wife,” “Strong Tempta- 
— Lang : tion,” &c., ¥e. 
| ne ——_+—__—. 
bed o 
ee CHAPTER XXV, 
e perfectly A FRUITLESS Qypasr. 
yland, after Hecomes! Nor want, nor cold his course ba 
Warwick: OENSON. 
nt Thomas }, 980RGz ARnoxp had no suspicion that he was 
buried the §*ing followed. Thanks to his having made a 
second hird at that interview in the kirkyard, Mr. 
a lain thi Tyrit was enabled considerably to im- 
flesh, nails eonhis orders. Iastead of merely keeping 
+ had been §4"Arnold in sight he could go boldly to Keston 
. who was lay his hand on the girl for whose arrest the 
31, and who ae Police force had been planni::g more than 
ul’s, was We t 
ae fire in} Bya lucky chance he had discovered her re- 
hedral, and, _ The rest was easy. The train stopped 
sg than two jan hour at Aberdeen, and Tyrit picked up a 
dy was found y underling and a Bradshaw at that town. 
Then he felt a well satisfied with himself, 
was: lately Uddivided the day between smoking and light 
posed to be Mteshment. As night came on he fell into a 
‘rince Boat hearty sleep, and awoke ready for any amount 
ried alive it fatigue when at two minutes past six the train 
hundred and §@@e steaming into King’s Cross Station. 
vo-and-a-bill | But George Arnold, full of aching dread for 
nr’s fect, 04 9M fate of the girl he loved, had passed the 
‘The position journey in making plans for her escape, 
suspended by YF to find they were fruitless, and that until 
Marks of the #4" Aston’s murderer were discovered Alice’s 
eply 3 a _ — chance of safety lay in 
His hair ning where she was. 
1 hue and te ghout that long journey George never 
sousposition® te found forgetfulness in sleep. Still weak 





m his accident and fatigned by the horrible 
mse at Rouen, and his hurried return to 


Scotland, on his arrival in London Mr. Arnold’s 
appearance was simply terrible. His eyes were 
bloodshot and looked starting out of his head ; 
his hands shook ; he tottered as he walked, and 
his haggard face was no fit object to present to 
Mrs. Hardy. 

He drove straight to Victoria Station, to dis- 
cover that there was no train to Bromley before 
8'50.. He sat down in the waiting-room to pass 
the two tedious hoursas best he could, but worn 
out alike in mind and body, he dropped into a 
heavy and dreamless sleep, his head falling for- 
ward on his breast. 

Mr. Tyrit and his underling, looking as fresh 
and trim as possible, hailed a hansomcab. Mr. 
Tyrit had studied Bradshaw most effectually, so 
his address to the cabman was: 

** Double fare if you catch the 6:30 at Holborn. 
I want to get home to breakfast.” 

Cabby was equal tothe emergency. He dashed 
through the streets on this cold winter’s morn- 
ing so rapidly that Mr. Tyrit and his underling 
were standing on the platform, tickets in hand, 
by the time the train was ready to start. 

They reached Bromley soon after seven, and 
@ conveyance being unprocurable, trudged 
bravely on to Keston. They both stopped at 
the “‘ Red Cross” for a little creature comfort, 
and the underling informing the landlord he 
had come from London to see his brother, who 
was gardener to a Mrs. Hardy, that worthy man 
kindly gave him full directions to reach The 
Grange. 

A strange gloom hung over The Grange that 
wintry morning, although now nearly nine 
o’cleck. The blinds of the principal rooms were 
lowered, and Mr. Tyrit had to ring twice before 
the page made his appearanve, surprise on his 
face at the sight of such very early visitors. 

«Is Mrs. Hardy at home ?” 

** No,” returned Thomas, omitting the custo- 
mary “sir.” as he was sharp enough to perceive 
his questioner was not quite a gentleman, how- 
ever spick and span he might look. 

Wal, my 
“Well, my 


“You mean she is not up, I 
returned the detective, sharply. 

business is not with her. I wish to see the young 
lady who is stopping with her—Miss Dun- 
can ?”” 

** You can’t do that,” delighted at being able 
to administer a snub to the party who had 
disturbed him over his breakfast. ‘‘ Miss Duncan 
went away last night, she and the mistress too, 
all of a sudden.” 

Mr. Tyrit’s first impulse was to deny the 
truth of this, then * changed his mind. 
Everything about the house seemed to confirm 
the boy’s statement; the closed rooms, the great 
stillness, all spoke of a deserted home. 

« When will they be back P” 

“TI don’t know. Mrs. Hill does, perhaps. 
She’s the housekeeper. You can see her if you 
like.” 

Mr. Tyrit did like, so he was ushered into the 
little room Dorothea called her study, his under- 
ling being accommodated with a chair in the 
hall. He was not kept long waiting. A respect- 
able elderly woman soon appeared. 

‘Miss Duncan has gone away with Mrs. 
Hardy,” she began. ‘My mistress was sent for 
last night to see one of her relations, who is 
dying, and she could not go alone.” 

Mr. ES a wondered how much of this was 
true. The tale sounded plausible enough. 

“T am sorry to hear that; ny business with 
Mies Duncan is of great importance. When will 
she be back ?” 

“T hardly know. Mrs. Hardy said they might 
be away for a day or for some weeks, it all 
depended on how they found her friend.” 

** Can you give the address ?” 

“Indeed, I can’t,” she replied, pleasantly. 
“The mistress went off ina great hurry. All 
she said was that anyone who came could write 
to her at Mr. Hardy’s, in the Temple.” 

“T thought she was a widow.” 
“So sheis. Mr. Hardy is the mistress’s cousin. 
He manages everything for her.” 

* You don’t mean the barrister ?” 

« Yes, a clever gentleman he is, I hear. Shall 
I give you his address ?”’ 





But Mr. Tyrit declined. 


“TI am very much disappointed,” he said, 
slowly. ‘I have come all the way from Scot- 
land to see Miss Duncan.” 

“It’s a long journey to take for nothing,” 
said the housekeeper, sympathisingly. ‘Miss 
Duncan comes from Scotland herself, Aberdeen, 
I think Mrs. Hardy said.” 

Mr. Tyrit kept his seat. He showed no inten- 
tion of going, and Mrs. Hill, suddenly struck 
with hospitable thoughts, asked if he had break- 
fasted. He had not, and she rang the bell at 
once to order refreshments. ; 

“Mrs. Hardy thinks all the world of Miss 
Duncan,” she said, confidentially. ‘I’m sure if 
you’re a friend of hers she’d like you to take 
something before you go.” 

He did not refuse. The cold turkey and 
French coffee which presently appeared 
received a fair share of his attention, but the 
housekeeper herself a great deal more. He was 
revolving a great question: Did she believe 
the tales she had told him, or did she know the 
danger in which Alice Duncan stood ? 

“ It’s a bitter day,” observed Mrs. Hill. “It’s 
a good thing my mistress didn’t have far to go 
for she is always delicate in winter; but James 
said they were only going as far as London, and 
that’s no journey.” 

** Bromley’s the nearest station, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, but they went up from Chislehurst last 
night. I was surprised to hear it. It seemed 
so out of the way.” 

“TI suppose tne telegram did not come till 
quite late ?” 

* The telegram ?” looking puzzled. 

“The telegram to call your mistress away.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t atelegram. Mr. Curden came 
over and told Mrs. Hardy; he’s a neighbour. I 
don’t know how he came to hear it. He’s no 
relation to the mistress.” 

** Could you give me his address? He may be 
able to tell me where I shall find Miss Dun- 
can.” 

“He lives at the Ivy House. It’s not far 
from here, and in a straight line.. You can’t fail 
to find it.” 

“Thank you.” 

The Ivy House Yee a very different’ 
appearance to The Grange. A clatter of plates 
and. dishes, the sounds of many voices, the 
opening and shutting of doors, proclaimed that 
breakfast was going on. Leaving his underling 
to amuse himself in the garden, Mr. Tyrit gave 
the parlour-maid his card, and asked her to take 
it to her master at once. 

It was inscribed, “Jamer T'yrit, Scotland 
Yard,” and he had taken the precaution to write 
below in pencil, ‘On business of great import- 
ance.” There was no denial, no delay here. 
Very soon he was facing the lawyer ina gloomy 
study, as different a place from Mrs. Hardy’s 
bright little sanctum as well could be. 

TI can guess your errand in this neighbour-. 
hood,” began Mr. Carden, eagerly. ‘I was. on. 
the point of writing to inform the authorities 
that the person accused of the Aston. murder 
was living under an assumed name at Tle 
Grange. Anything.I can do to assist. the ends 
of justice will be most gladly done.” 

he detective lookedat his companion thought-- 
fully. Accustomed to read between the lines: 
and see in-many seemingly simple speeches: a 
hidden meaning, he knew. at once that James: 
Carden had a personal interest in hunting down 
Miss Tracy ; but if so, why had he not done it 
before? He bad had time enough and to 
spare. 
«You can be of great assistance,” he replied, 
shortly; “you can give us Miss Tracy’s. 
address.” 
“That is easily done. She is living at The 
Grange, a-house about half a mile off, as com-- 
panion toa Mrs. Hardy. I’llshow you the place 
wyself if you like.” 
Quite unnecessary, my dear sir. Pray be 
seated,” for Mr. Carden had risen in his eager-: 
ness. “I have been to The Grange and the bird 
has flown.” 
“Impossible!” returned the _ solicitor, 
decidedly. ‘‘ They have been trying to hood-. 
wink you. Mrs. Hardy has a great attachment 
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for her friend, arid she ‘would not seruple to tell 
afew falsehoods to.screen her.” 

“She did not tell me-any. Mrs. Hardy thas 
left The Grange and taken Alice Tfacy along 
with her.” 

* No!” , 

Mr. Tyrit had never.seen any face wear such 
a look of bitter disappointment. The.lawyer 
positively writhed. 

“Didn't you know it?” the detective asked, 
slowly. 

*“T had tio idea of it. I saw them both yes- 
terday, and was at The Grange again in the 
afternoon.” 

“The goes that you went over ‘to tell 
Mrs. Hardy of ‘the dangerous illness of one of 
her relations, and that she'set off 'withher com- 
panion and ‘Mr. Hardy.” 

“ That's false; every word.of it! Idon’t know 
Mrs. Hardy’s relations.” 

«The servants believe it firmly. She went in 
the cafriage to Chislehurst Station and took 


tickets for Lerdon.” 
«She'll mever goto London, Duke Hardy is 
teo cleverrto Jet . It ‘would be ‘the ‘worst 
lace in. the world for them. The tickets to 
ndon were only.a blind. Depend upon it they 
got outat the next station and took the first 
train down. We may have lest her altogether. 
Yeu can-get anywhere from, the'S. .E. line. 
They may have. crossed to France.” 

He looked quite as vexed at the catastrophe 
as the detective. His love for justice. was evi- 
dently very great. 

“There’s the Extradition Treaty,” remarked 
Mr. i bry coolly 5 ‘* but we shall have them be- 
. fore that. oung girl and an ok are 
rahe a remackable. oan e.” i — 

“Old lady ! Mrs, Hardy isbarely Miss Tracy’s 
fige, and she has the ‘spirit of... lion. 
couldn’t you come a day sooner ?” 

“ Why didn’t, you:send for us.?”’ 

“*T wasn’t sure fill:yesterday.” 

“And you went over to The Grange to verify 
your suspicions ?” 

“ This We. Hatay, is*he any use ? ‘Which side 


would he take ?” 
“ The girl’s, most likely. He hasra wonderful 


stock “of hip. fends wretches for 
nothing, and all that sort of thing-” a 
“ Hardly the’man to hélp us.” 


“The man’to:put every obstadle ‘in our way. 
Duke ‘Harily’sra bad foe, for he generally con- 


uérs.” 
“T'm ‘Off to Chislehurst,” said ‘the detective, 
coldly. ‘“‘If.you hear atiything fresh, Mr. Car- 


den, we-may md on your letting us know.”. 

“ Of course. “T'll keep a sharp look out on The 
Grange. ‘It -wouldn’t ‘be a ‘bad' plan to watch 
Duke Hardy too. “Heé’s safe. to go backwards 
and forwards wherever they are.” 

“Hum!” soliloquised James Tyrit, when he 
found himself safely outside Ivy House, “the 
case grows stronger. “That man’s more anxious 
about it than we ave. “What's he got todo with 
it? Is he one’ of Miss Traey’s rejected lovers 
that he is so bitter against her ?”’ 

“Arrived at Chislehurst a fresh failure awaited 
him. ‘Booking’ clerk atid porters alike testified 
to the fact that ‘the-party he naméd had taken 
tickets to London and entered the train; but 
there all clue failed. 

“They certainly got into the train,” declared 
the station-master. “‘I saw them myself, two 
young ladies and a gentleman. I noticed them 
partienlatly, because one was in widow's weeds 
and she lookéd'so young forthem ‘They ~‘t in 
at Chislehurst, but there’s no telling they went 
on to London. ‘They might have got out at any 
station up ‘the line.” 

“The porters there would know ?” 

“(They might and they might not, There'd 
be nothing easier than for them to catch a down 
train and getin without tickets. Swells wouldn't 

mind the expense.” 


Kent.” 


Why heard her absence '€zom home is only tempo- 


trymg, and that it would provea failure he really 
to believe. 
*‘Taat fellow Carden may be of use,” he 
mattered. “ He would give anything to havea 
shot at those two women, though whether it’s 
Miss Tracy or her friend he wants toviit: F:can"t 
quite make out.” 
In spite of Mr. Carden’s warning; inspite of 
his own conviction that it would be useless, the 
detective turned his steps -to the ——_ that 
afternoon, and made a ¢all at Mr. Hamdy’s 
chambers. His reception was. hardly encourag- 
ing. 
He stated that his business was of great im- 
portance, but apparently Mr. Hardy was not 
anxious to hear it, for he him in the outer 
office for more than amhour before hegraciously 
accorded him an audience. ‘Te two men looked 
critically at one another. 
Both knew the world well. Both bed heardof 
each other as useful to the profession they 
both in widely different ‘fashions : followed. 
Duke was cool:and ,eollected. -He showed no 
more curiosity about, his» visiter’s errand. than 
did. the office chairs.and tables, and he left it to 
Tyrit to begin the interview. 
wg have come toask you for Mrs. Hardy’sed- 
“Mrs. Raymond ,Hardy'?” ,equably. “ She 
lives at The Graage, Keston, near Bromiley, in 


“I have been there,and they referred me to 
you.” 

** Did they ?”’ »mending,« pen. 
“ The housekeeper you could give me:her 
mistress’s address.” 

“The housekeeper«made a mistake. I can 
forward .any message or letter to my cousin, I 
cannot...give up. hervaddress. You. probably 


rary. 

“Mr. Hatdy, it.is-ef,:no nse beating about the 
bush. I hold .a warrant, for-the,arrest:of Miss 
Tracy, and she was Jast seen in pyour cousin's 
company at Chislehurst Station’” 

* Possibly.” 

“ As asupporter of tthe. law ;you ean - handily 
shelter a eriminal.” 

“You underrate my powers. Besides, by the 
English: law, everyone. is | considered innocent 
until proved. guilty-” 

“T have come fortheaddress, and I mean: to 
have it,” exasperated. at his listener’s coolness. 
“T have hunted many a missing criminal be- 
fore, and.I mean to hunt. Miss. Tracy.” 

“ Doubtless; butvas.ghe’s. not hidden in: my 
Office it will -hardly avail; yomto hunt. her here. 
Lacy,” calling toa clerk, ‘ show this gertleman. 
out.” 

He went on writing with/inimitable -coomess, 
and the discomfited; detective. beat a’ hasty re- 
treat. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE QUEEN'S NAME. 


Onward, for ever onward, 
Unto the ceaseless main— 
But life mmy be a tidal stream 
That floweth back agnin! 
Tr seemed to Dorothea Hardy thatno time had 
ever passed so slowly with her.as the days 


moment, waking or sleeping, she was. troubled 
with the thougat that the police might be on 


their track. 
She herself could have explained the 
warm affection she felt for Alice. Dora loved very 


few people, but for theseshedid love she wasready 


that followed that Sunday, journey, for at every’ 


It was so strange to-call Alice Mrs. Gray, and 
to be addressed as Miss Gray, the name of her 
maiden days. But very soon she tired of this 
relaxation. She could not read, her mind wag 
too unsettled, she said ; and she must not write 
for fear 6f giving her address. So that, alto. 
| gether, time hung heavily on her hands, and she 
beguiled its:tedium by spending’a great deal of 
it im the opén air. 

She and Aliee often wandered about alone, 
When ‘they -were ‘together one subject “filled 
(their ‘thoughts. They shared a common fear, 
a common dread. "When they were apart Alice 
thought itmight weigh less heavily on ‘Doro- 
| thea, and--yet this led‘ to.a heavy trouble, 

Alice was indoors reading a volume 6f: poems 
whose beauty distracted her from her sad 
‘thoughts, and Dora, in the very black serge 
dress ‘in ‘which she ‘had travelled from Keston, 
was walking on theesplanade. It was the’fourth 
day of their stay at Sandgate. The weather had 
changed, and the air was soft and balmy. 

Mrs. Hardy sat down ona wooden bench and 
| was soon lost in-wendering very much’ how one 
/her banishment from ‘home would last. ‘She 
| Dever noticed’ the «pproach of foo until, 
|looking up, she saw that two men ‘/had ‘seated 
| themselves on the bench; one on either side. A 
t iment of i) seized ‘her as. she saw their 
| foes, and she felt’ thankful that ‘Alice was: not 
| with her. She was just goimg to rise when a 
| handwas laid:on her arm. 

**In the 'Quean’s name.” 

‘Dora shaddered. ‘She understood the position 
ataglanee. ‘Her ruse’ had: succeeded petfectly. 
' These men ‘had come to arrest ‘Alice, andhearing 
|she was the unmarried companion, bdlievad she 
\was the girl they sought. “Alice, at‘thome in her 
widow's cap and wedding’ ring, would ‘be per- 

Palikeasthey really were a cursory description 
of either of the friends might apply to the other. 
|Both were slight and delicate looking; both 
| were fair and in deep mourning. Dora called 

her eyes geeen and Alice’s were -blue, that ras 
i the ChidtSiserepaney. Golden-brown mightap- 
iply to either’s hair. Mrs. Hardy looked her ac- 
)cuser full in the face, bat did not speak. 

“ You've’ given us a) pretty chase, )miss,/but we 
|have you safe enough now.” 

« How did you.find me out?” . 

«Well, I don’t know that there’s any harm in 
\telling you, miss. .A'friend. of .the lady,you're 
\with recognised Mrs. Hardy and saw her go 
linto the house where‘you lodge. She wrote to 
‘Miss Carden, and Mr. Carden, knowing the fix 
i we were in, telegraphed on to us.” 

** How very kind of him.” : 
James Tyrit looked at her in wondering admi- 
‘ration of her courage. 

‘So going to the house, ntiss; and hearing ‘you 
were out ‘here, we thuught we’d do the thing 
quietly and not ‘disturb the other lady.” 

“ What.do.you want?” : 

«You knew that, miss, as wellias we do, bex- 

“I never harmed a hair of Lord Aston’s hesd. 
(I mever tried to .injure him, so help ™, 
|Heaven !” 

«‘ It’s easy enough to say'so, miss. If yowem 
(prove it we shall not want you any longer. \Pat 
‘you mustplease to come to Scotland now, whete 
/you’ll have'to appear before the Baillie” 

She:sat watching them as one inia daze. 

“You'd like. to heme first for a few 
minutes,” suggested Mr. 'Tyrit, who felt touched 
at the sigat.of the,pale young faces 
those of the criminals he was used to traok. “We 
don’t want.to inconvenience you \at.all,iso long 
as ‘we get you safe to Scotland.” 





to suffer anything if only it could serve them. 
Besides in tnose years—not yet so long ago—of 
her girlhood, before she became a rich man’s 
wife, she had been alone in the world, and had 
found it a harsh, cruel place. 

Alice’s loneliness and evident unhappiness 





Mr. ‘Tyrit felt considerably less triumphant 
than he had done the night before. Then he 
thought Alice as surely his captive as if 
he had already taken her. Now she seemed just 
to have slipped through his fingers. He had 
been so near victery that failure was doubly 


first attracted ner, then, as their intimacy pro- 
gresseid, she grew to love her as a sister. The 
mistress of Tne Grange was unutterably duil at 
Sandgate. At first she derived some amuse- 
ment from the change in herand her friend’s 
personality. 


«T would rather, go now,”’ answered’ the sap 
d prisoner. “Only you are sure of ome 

| thing, if they believe-I'did not do it Incan come 

back ?” , 

| «By the next train,” returned the ‘detective 

| You seem mighty sure of proving your inir 

cence, miss; but there’s a heavy case 

you.” ’ 
Dora rose quickly. The widow’s one wish¥# 

to get safely away before Alice appeared om 

scene. If she could only persuade her capt 

she was indeed the person they sought untilsi 
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ot to London Miss Tracy would beable to leave 

andgate and escape to some place of shelter. 
It was not in Mrs. Hardy’s plan to go to Scot- 
land, but if worst came to worst she was quite 
prepared for a pilgrimage to the land of. cakes. 

“TI am quite ready to go with you,’’ she said, 
firmly; ‘‘ but you will let me write a lime*to:my 
friend. She is all alone here, and if she hears 
nothing she will be so frightened.” 

“You can go and see her if you like,’”’was the 


| which of course was the only reason that Mrs. 
Hardy rejoiced in her cousin’s bachelor state. 

Mr. Tyrit was as good as his word. A delicious 
cup of tea was brought to his captive at Charing 
Cross, and if she werev#little too alarmed atitive: 
strangeness of her 
bread and buttert 
neglect was not océasioned' by the quality of that 
refreshment: 


Alone, a fugitive from. home and friend, ii 





cious reply. 7 f _ 
Sora took adidhd letter from lew perce ball ihagier-omer= 6 oe ee 
tore off the cleamshalf sheet, the ththe. Sr cae — “- 
cil on her wateh+chaim she wrote: fb) tg : wage seen— 
ay Teieatineett tees a vue G nge. - 

; ten th wer sendeitit:}}, DoMMethou flow" atin tov Keston. 
eM. is lip neodlontien cepts wean Paid the ste 
se ae —_ 

t was‘ very*short’ . Hof berumbecedents= fir” aamki-wide. 
tive read it. meeould: el adored faintly it’ ether éhiewla. be an oute 


dared not putusoreon:such a’ i : 
went, 


would’ be clear oft € Lititven to tisecilien’s Glessethecsinus i : at! the: Charing Cross 
ore Ali i Ne R, ‘she-eatlt! eelienn! : him, «Ti ene his days watifering aimlessly 
What she’ was:to do when she did’ get : a ‘ rome, *S about) hopinggegainst hope’ that chance would 
re = idem It: mever tonthiaye inneseet. Bou — chamois gil for winose sake 
ow t : net’ oung:| *sainst’ my ; wey hav leed-all. 
invading: his chambers. He seemed . ther! 'Sistastce,. bat yet L tell you: Eom os!" whehudaghs y. sadat fdlimplored 
Ac able to befriend Aliee, therefore i ae es ofthe Aston amyeseny es you Your | hor toweity to hitmyilsett as tedlixys wore on and 
was right for-‘her:to go to-him. <n on ae »» | 10 atiaweticanre, a beavypweiglit fastened itself 
The three started. Dora wifttilier hand ‘That wilD ber tot “thie: lie. to consider,” | on bisthentt;.and he daspaired) of ever finding 
was inpoeattaboreninanetieatt free| ny conan ‘thiecdiemal night journey ¢ . for’ this: silence 
was impossi i : it. “Tiveth TOO jou 1. — emeo. 
underling followed in the -rewm,, amd as they]? Stotiawmdis. Worn. out with: eet att: Tee awe beets denny price: 
he knocked at the door: anil dblivered: her'| yg ra J Lit’ to 
note, requesting it mightibe: ito Mirs. © ; - nthe camtinge. | ‘Mire:, Gawy,. the: uaave: y whieh Alice was. 
at once. Se rtesy:J Tyriti et 7, eo at hy » and when it 
he could afford to an prisoner:wi HOO} | ae reeaek Te Cok ee ee len | ommecMliee: waavalene holding Dora’s strange 
him so obediently. bsg ‘Toolt: oma thie» bts pth ‘lettett ite eetibawG@-and wondering very much 


“You take it wi : 
admiringly, as they reached the station. ‘“Ome- 
ayy think you had been arrested every: 

Tg 

“TI am innocent.” 

“Everyone says that, but it doesn’t make ’em 
aealox and coblected'gsyouure: Why you take 
things as easy as if you ware guing Hottie"toisee 
visitor, so’ to speak.” 

“When shall’we get! there?” enquited! the 


Prisoner. 

“Late to-motrow afternoon?’ 

* How very hungry we’ shail ‘be.’”’ 

“Lor, miss; we don't do things wihandsomely/ 
You shall havea niee ‘little bit'of dinner’ pres 
seitly and'a cup of tewwhen we get to’ town. 
We don’t want to keep a lady and starve her.’”’ 

“ And one thing7more,” returtied Mrs: Hardy, 
axiously. “Det . me ‘travel: first’ class. ‘The 
smell.of tobaeco and: sandwiches always nimktes: 
ne feel faint inthe ted?’ 

“Its easy to tell, mise, you are'an earl’s’ 
tiece,” replied the detective; -blundering. w little 
Wver'the exact relationship between Alice Tracy’ 
@id) the’ mam she® was* aeeused of mu ing. 
“Anyone could tellit: with half‘an eye.’ 

The prisoner’ smiled! When the ‘train ‘came 
®ehe had herown'way. The three~entered a 
fist class carringe, both the windows were’ 
fistened, and Mr. Tyrit, and his’ underling’ 
divided the cate of thenr. The ptisoner had, 
the whole centre’ of the carriage to herself, 

Het face grew graver as they sped along, 
titongh the fair Kentish ootiigy, Wing magnifi- 
tent in its winter beauty. Perhaps she was 
@uttasting this journey with the one on Sunday, 
tight, and.missing sorely something she had 
ten and wanted new. 

“Lam very glad. toldAlice to-go. to. Dake. 
He will tell her just.the-right thing; to do. I, 
Yonder what sortof.a man.she cares for. I?m, 
ttaid Duke would not. like*to bearabout him, 

has taken.so mueh interest.in Alice. Péerimps 
-it-were not for that nin Stotland, ishe 

bt think seriously,of him, It’s-high time 
married.” 
And) then tie widow turned her! head: the’ 
ae ees and reflected that though she aimost 
Duke; she-did/not;want him tomarry. 


cnderfily coolly,” be: saids:| wetisencunecthieggositbiiadietit! evecynae- woutd!l 


"| hen she awoke th'thwe:realitiesof ier position, 


position 
a let Mri. ‘Heather itito a cab to be’ 


; 


oy 


would let come back’therr, but’ should she~ 


be in time to help.Aliea?. . 
She had fo warm wraps to comfort her in the 
long: joutney'and she’ shivereth alb atvonee: A 
tenderly nurtured ‘woman, very il:filled:to ‘fice 
the world, Janres: Tyrit’s benrt: misgave’ hint 
asheilooked at:her. She might be: cuilty, but 
that, white throat was too roundand graceful for 
a hangman’s rope. It was Thursday afterhoow 
when they: reathed: Halsted, just: one fertthignt 
and a day after Alice! had quittedtit: ‘Theyrtook 
a(fly and droveat:once tothe-prisor. 
“Surely,” thought: Dorothea, “they will 
know tow” 
A cartiage wits two dashing ‘horses! stood! 
before thegates: Allady/in deep mourning! was! 
alighting from it. Dora knew by instinet that 
it-was/the dowager countess; Sybil Lady Aston. 
FBiveminutes nroreand: Mr. Tyrit was : leading’ 
her into the baillie’s presence. He was inwsmalii 
reom ‘where hé« usually received: private: visits. 
A visitor was-with him'now, the lady Dora had! 
seen fromt the carriage: She’ had! thrown back 
het crape veilvand stood! with a. fierce;.eager! 
light int her eyes. 
«Here is the prisoner, sir,” cried Mr. Tyrit;: 
\triumphantly, “It’s been hatd work‘ to find 
her,’ 


For oneinstant deep silence reigned, then: a) 
clear} powerful voice cried: 


not Alice Tracy. 
turning: to: Dorothea, 
Who/farenyou 2” 


‘What does: it mean ? 


OHAPTER XXWIL 


NEW FACHS. 


Howe’er it be it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be'yood. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And sinmiple faith than: Norman biood: 
Tuswrson. 


We have forgotten George Arnold, whom: we 
have Teft asléepin tae waiting-room at’ Victoria 
Station, where he awoke from his troubled 





“i 


Yul She 


S$ poor wife would *be such @ slave. 


i 


** You have not found her yet: This) gir) is‘ | 
Speak !” cried the countess;\| | 


greeted the detective. To him the matter seemed 
simple. 

Alice had become aware of her danger and 
had left The Grange with her friend Mrs. Hardy. 
An awful fear seized him for the beautiful girl 


tion to eat any offithiedjhe loved who was a helpless fugitive. Never 
' accompanied it} thye)| if 


or an instant did he doubt Alice Tracy’s in- 

nocence, but a terrible presentiment seized him 
(tliat this innocenee would be proved too late, 
darling have to'take her trial for Lord 


arder. 
‘Uiilikee Mr. Tyrit he did not-seek out Mr. 





| Géetien,. Hie contented himself by writing a 


{ifew'limes*f@M of love and faith, whieh he ad- 

to"Miigs Duncan and begged Hill to for- 

emseettias possible. This done he re- 
i ¢ 


His«méurabeourse would have been to return 
ito Haleted).but he could neb-bring his mind tv 
jthis-ctepp. Hbeknew the: olitiesying that in all 
he, opi Juoridioh is the easiest place to be lost 
ampaniine fully believed Aliee would come to 





= ‘from-London aside as in- 
; d;and tried hard to under- 
stand the hurriedly pencilled lines. She could 
make nothing of them. It was so unlike her 
experience of Mrs, Hardy to- absent- herself in 
stich a martier, but yet.the idea that-her friend 
had gone a voluntaty captive iti:her stead never 
canie to her. 

All through one weary. day, and night.she 
waited for Dorothed’s return, No news came; 
no single line.. Then Alice forgot that her de- 
jsctiption was in every, publit. plaee, and.a price 
was on her head, atid resélved to go-to Londen. 
From Dordthea’s well-filléd’ purse, which had 
\been confided to her when sheassumed the-role 
of a widow, she defrayed their expenses at 
Sandgate, retaining the apartinents for a month 
and paying the rent for that time. 

Then she drove to the. railway station and 
took a ticket for London. She went, straight 
from the terminus to. Marmaduke Hardy’s 
jchambers;, these chambers Dorothen had 
laughed so mertily about in the days when 
\Alice first came to Keston.. A trouble awaited 
her heré; the clerk declared his-master en- 
gaged. 
| “T am stre he will sée me,” returned the 
lgirl, with a confidence,she was far‘from feeling. 
% have come from Mrs. Hardy, and I must see 

im.” 
| *Mrs.Hardy of’ The Grange, Keston ?” 

Yes,” 

That name seemed to act like a magic spell. 
The clerk retired saying. he would tell Mr. 
Hardy. In another minute he ushered Alice 
eremoniously into the -barrister’s sanctum. 
(Duke Hardy had been standing with: his: back; 
|to the fireplace when she entered, so that they 
lwere face to face. He looked. strangely disap- 

pointed when she raised her veil. Possibly he 
had expected’.td-see Dorothea herself, though 

he had no catise to regret the absence of the 

woman. he “ detested.’ 

**Pray sit down,” he said, courteously. “I 

must scold.you, however rude it.seems.. When 

you were safe at Sandgate why. didn’t: you stay 

there?’ Mis. Hardy ought to have had more 

sense than. to risk a journey to London for 

ou.” 





sleep. He went:straight to Keston, to receive 


** She did not,” cried Alice, eager to. defend 


‘ever daréto. say her lifé was her own,” | prétty much the same’ information’ as had’! her friend. “She went away yesterda,, andl 
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got so frightened I felt I must come here and 


tell you. In fact, she told me to.” 
“Went away!” aghast. “ What on earth do 
you mean ?” 


“She went out to walk on the esplanade in 
the morning; she said she should be gone half- 
an-hour, but ‘she never came back, and at 
dinner-time a boy brought this.” 

Marmaduke reai the hurried lines carefully, 
then he turned to Alice. . 

“You saw the boy, I suppose ?” 

**Oh, no; he was gone before they brought 
me the note.” 

“* And you really have no idea what has be- 
come of Mrs. Hardy ?” 

“*T cannot imagine.” 

“I must read the riddle for you. By some 
means the detective who visited The Grange on 
Monday got wind of your whereabouts. Deceived 
by the change of character, he believed you 
were Mrs. Hardy, and she, Dorothea, was the 
person he was seeking. To my mind it is as 
plain as daylight.” 

“But surely Dora would never let them be- 
lieve she was me.”* 

“Miss Tracy,” with an odd smile, “there 
are some people in the world who will make 
any sacrifice provided they love the person for 
whom they make it. Mrs. Hardy is of their 
number; she can hate intensely, but she can 
love too.” 

“And you really think they have taken her 
to Halsted ?” 

“T feel pretty well sure of it. Don’t look so 
frightened, Miss Tracy. If the detective were 
deceived there are plenty of people who are 
wiser. The moment they get to Halsted Mrs. 
Hardy will be free.” 

“ But we are not a bit alike,” objected Alice. 

“You are both fair, and you have the same 
figure. The detective knew neither of you, aud 
= he fell into the trap Mrs. Hardy spread for 

m. 


“Can they do anything to her?” breathed 
Alice, tremblingly. “Will they put her in 
prison or keep her in Scotland ?” 








[MISTAKEN IDENTITY. } 


Duke was silent a‘minute; his brow darkened. 
“They would hardly dare,” he said, at last. 
“Tf they attempted to prove she was'an acces- 
sory after the fact, I should prove that she 
never knew your real name until last Satur- 


y- 

“ What a trouble I have been to her.” 

Duke did not contradict her. 

“TI wish you had not come to London. Of 
course, if was very natural, ‘but what in the 
world am I to do with you. I can’t invite you 
home, because I live here, and chambers are 
not the thing fora lady. I really don’t know 
what to do.” 

Poor Duke looked anxiously round, as though 
to derive inspiration from looking at his office 
furniture. ‘ 

“ Shall I go back to Sandgate ?” eager to re- 
lieve him of what seemed a trouble. 

“That would defeat poor Mrs. Hardy’s efforts. 
As soon as they find taey have canght the 
wrong bird they will come back to look for the 
right one.” ? 

Alice’looked blankly into the fire, powerless 
to offer another suggestion. It was getting 
dark then, and she knew nota creature in 
London. When she left Mr. Hardy’s comfort- 
able office she really had no idea where to go or 
what to do. 

Duke Hardy had never been in such a 
dilemma before. He would have summoned his 
deaf old housekeeper, only she was the greatest 
gossip in the Temple, and Mr. Tyrit might 
know her failing and benefit by it when he re- 
turned to seek his proper prisoner. The bar- 
rister rang his bell despairingly; the clerk ap- 
peared. 

“Shut the door, Ray,” was the first com- 
mand. 

But when that was executed Duke was so 
long before he issued another, that Mr. Ray 
marvelled. 

“ Where do you live, Ray?” came at last, in 
& peremptory tone. 

“‘ Milkwood Road, Herne Hill,” returned Mr. 
Ray, wondering much at the question, still more 











that it was asked in the presence of the young 
lady from Mrs. Hardy. 

“You are not married, I believe ?” 

The modest youth blushed hotly, and con- 
fessed he was not. He might have added he 
was only waiting for a rise in his salary to 
enable him to do so, but Duke’s manner did not 
invite confidence, so his subordinate contented 
himself with an emphatic denial. 

** But you've got a mother or sister or some- 
thing, I suppose ?” 

“« My sister lives with me, sir.” 

“Well, I thought as much. Now, Ray, lam 
oing to trust you with a most delicate charge. 
his young lady,” and he indicated Alice with 

a wave of his hand, “has come up to London to 
meet my cousin, Mrs. Hardy, and return with 
her to The Grange. Mrs, Hardy is detained in 
Scotland for a few days. Can you and your 
sister receive Miss Grey for a few days?” 

Poor Mr. Ray looked bewildered. 

“We'll do our best,” he observed; “but I'm 
afraid Milkwood Road would hardly suit the 
young lady.” 

“Miss Grey can’t go wandering about 
London by herself,” returned Duke, shortly. “1 
shall be extremely obliged to you if you will 
receive her as your guest. You had better 
leave at once, Ray,” ; 

“The others are gone, sir. I have not shut 
up yet, and——” 

“T can attend to everything myself; I should 
like you to go at once.” 

He followed the clerk out into the farther 
office and slipped something into his hand, ob- 
serving it was for expenses, and once more Te 
peating his thanks he returned to Alice. 


“I think you will be all right,” he said- ° 


kindly. “It’s the best I could do for you 
He’s a decent young fellow, and I daresay 
sister can make you comfortable. Good-bye- 
As soon as 1 hear anything of Mrs. Hardy I 
let you know. Remember your names 
Grey, and you came from the country to a 
with Mrs, Hardy.’ 

(To be Continued.) 
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[LOVE 5 DESPAIK. | 


move in our favour, and he says we shall win 
the game.” 

**T hope so, I am sure,” answered Sandford. 
“Your game is safe enouga. I wish I could 
speak as confidently. of mine.’ 


VIOLA HARCOURT; 


OR, 


PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR CF 


“Evander,” “ Tempting Fortune,” 


T ask ?” 

** Simply your love.” 

“ Ah!” she said, looking at him with a merry 
twinkle of her eve. “I never , promised to love 
you. I only said I woald try.” 

«« And hava you succeeded ?” 

* Not as yet.” 

Sandford Newton heaved a deep sigh, which 
he intended to convey some faint idea of the 
intensity of his passion. 

“ There was a time,” he exclaimed, “ when I 
was afraid you never would love me; but now I 
venture to hope, because the man I was afraid of 
as a rival, is engaged to another.” 

It was Viola’s turn now to look agitated. 

«To whom do you allude ?” she asked. 

“ To whom could I allude, except Dr. Conyers ? 
But pernaps you have not heard. You may not 
be aware that he is engaged to be married to 
Miss Libby Brady of Merton Abbey ?”’ 

He carefully watched the effect on her of this 
poisoned arrow. 

“ Bertie engaged to another !”’ she cried. “It 
is false! It cannot be true!” 

‘*T have only to refer you to Miss Brady or to 
her father. The affair is a common topic of con- 
versation in our circle.” 

*« But he is engaged to me,” said Viola. ‘‘ How 
can @ man engage himself to two girls at the 
same time ?” 

Sandford shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is more than I can tell,” he replied. 
«* Some fellows have peculiar ideas of honour. All 
I know is that by his conduct he has released 
you from any fanced tie which he may have 
imposed upon you. Such things as this have 
happened before.” 


etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


I saw a reptile where the nightshade hangs 
Erect his crest and bare his horrid fangs. 


Tus dilemma in which the unfortunate 
Herbert Conyers had placed himself was the 
portunity of Sandford Newton, and one which 
tedid not hesitate to avail himself of. He was 
tyno means sure that Viola would favour his 
uit, Herbert had acted the part of his rescuer; 
ind when, the next day after her return, he met 
sme friends who informed him that Conyers 

broken his engagement with Miss Brady he 
to see the dangerous nature of the ground 
& which he was standing. 
His first task was to call upon Viola, who had 
ar back to Lady Clementina’s. A night’s rest 
calmed her considerably. She was no 
er the nervous, hysterical creature she had 
ben. Her eyes were bright, and the colour had 
me back to her cheeks, for she was among 
fiends once more. 
“How do you do, Mr. Newton?” she said, as 
entered the drawing-room. “ Your father 
a been here with the news that Lord 
lington and his brother have gone away to 
parts in a yacht.” 


“Indeed !” iola’s Losom heaved with indignation. 
“He seems to think that they have heardof| “Itiscruel,” she said, half inclined tocry, and 
*) escape, and abandoned the field tous. Itis a _ only resisting the inclination because Sandford 








“And what is the nature of yours, pray, may | 
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was there. “ What right has he to play with 
my heart in this way ?” 

“It seems to. be a, fashionable amusement. 
By your own admission, a moment ago, you have 


| been playing with mine,” 


| 





This was to some extent true, and she silently 
acknowledged the justice of the reproach, 
but though the perfidy of her lover was made 
apparent to her she did not smile on his 
rival. 

“It was mean of you to tell me this,” she 
remarked. ‘I would rather have not known it. 
I was in a fool’s paradise, but I was happy. Now 
I am miserable.” 

Sandford fell on one knee before her, 
placing his hand tranquilly in the region of 
his heart. 

“Be mine!’ he cried. “Oh! charming 
Viola, dream of my soul, let me take his place 
in your heart? You do not know how dear you 
are to me,” 


* Rise, Mr. Newton,” she replied. ‘ This is 
foolish.” 

‘Let me hope. I will be a devoted hus- 
band.” 


“Give me time to think. This is not a time 
to woo me: I must get over the shock of this. 
great surprise and dreadful disappointment. 
Indeed, I have a good mind to say that I wilh 
never anarry.” 

* Do not say that.” 

**Men are all deceivers. But Bertie! I 
would. never have believed it. Oh, it’s too 
much !” 

Putting her handkerchief to her eyes, she ran 
out of the room, unable to control herself any 
longer. Sandford rose from the floor, wiped the 
dust off his knees, smiled, went tothe glass, and 
running his fingers through his hair, regarded 
himself complacently. 

“Taken it to heart, rather,” he muttered. “I 
thought she was making a fool of me, but let me 
once get. Conyers out of her mind and she may 
be mine. May be! She shall be. I will win 
her or die.” 

With this determination on his lips he quitted 
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oaths are traced in water. For a woman to build 
her happiness on what a man says is like erect. 
ing a house on the sand of the seashore, four 
whenithe storms come and the winds blow it 


to go to any length to prevent his becoming the 
husband of the ‘detested Viola, whom she 
painted to herself a selfish, designing woman, 
always spreading nets for those who, in reality, 


the house, having the approval of his conscience 
in having aimed a very serious blow at his rival. 
His next task was to write a letter to Miss Brady 
couched in the following words : 





















“Dzar Miss Brapy,;— 

“Ir is fit you should know} 
why Dr. Conyers rea dae off his engage- 
word. He was engaged'to Miss Viola Harcomtt,,| cemdir- 
who is staying with Lady Clementian Sistem. 


She disappeared m from. Lousiana... 
Now she has come to light:again; audilie'is:c 


more at her feet. ‘This 

doubtless ——— advise you to} 

insist jar his promise to you, 

whieh:herwill do,.if- proper pel me a no L 
rry for you, a 


feel 
issue-out of all : 








haves. 
andisigumyself = An Anox d 
He ed this epistle ee 


and eourse'of eventss. 
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Tt was acampetery to: He icw- cman. 
have as Herbert.uedl@orec- ‘ : 


fully sudden, too. She was at's lose to imagine he- 


what had caused him to alter his mind in such 
an extraordinary manner. It was also a mystery 
to:her, and she:-went‘about in’s: bewildered way’ 
like one in a dream. 

Iw vain ber mother tried*to comfort ‘her: - It 
‘was uo satisfzetion to‘her to lear her father’ say 
that he would expose aud punish: him: She’ 
loved: him stiland did mot-want him punished. 
Itweemed'as if'she‘had nothing left to live for 
simeevhe bad: desertetl ‘her. Only a few: hours: 
before life'bad been inexpressibly sweet ‘to her; 
and Herbert’s perfidy had changed the pleasant 
flowery. paradise into a howling wilderness, as if 
by the touch of a magician’s ward. 

Mr. Brady shed tears of sympathy’ for ~ his 
daughter in her dire distress, urging’ her'to: be 
patientand-havefaith in a higher power. Slie 
had faith, for she was a good religious girl; but’ 
even her faith did not comfort her. Sheprayed 
earnestly for help; yet her sobs di@’ not cease, 
for her heart was broken. 

She would-jook at herself in the glass, and it 
told her’ that she was pretty, her form was sym- 
nsettical, she was well dressed, and she could'see 
no reason why Herbert should have taken: such 
a-disliketoher. Whileshe was:wondering why 
this should have happened, Sandford Newton's 
<a letter reached her and revealed the 


ir had a rival. That explined all. Her 
grief at Herbert’s rejection of her changed at 
once to a fierce hatred for the other woman who 
had supplanted her in his affection; and'she'con- 
ceived'a wild desire to see her. To mo ome-did 
she’ chow the’ letter, nor did she even bint to her’ 
mother what was passing in her mind. 

She had the name and address of her rival, 
and’ she could not rest until she had called on 
Viola Harcourt. It would bean embarrassing 
interview tor both of them, and it-would be best 
to get itover quickly. What she was going ‘to 
say to Viola she did not stop to think. She told: 
herself that’all she wanted was to mform‘her 
that Herbert had! vowed to love her and! her 
only; that he was her affianced husband; and 
she hoped! thatthis declaration would heap coals 
of fire on her head. 


wrong estimate of Violaseharacter:. That was 
excusable under the cireumstaneess. Inher de- 
ment with you and disregarded his pledged) pressed.and irritated stute-of*mind, . cmarting | scarcely’ 


en. perha psy. justified ize: coming: to: 
inking” thet: the woman 
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‘Her owr prettiness: was cast into 
shade by the striking loveliness of her rival, 
who advanced towards:er: withan easy grace. 

* You wish to see me,” exclaimed Viola. “I 
do ‘not knew’ you, bat ‘if you’ will state ‘your’ busi- 
ness, I shall be glad t to hear in what way’T can’ 
be6f anyuse to you.” 

She spoke in’ a low, sweet voice which’ was 
inexpressibly charming, ané@ even Libb emery 
and 'prejniliced as. she was; could not’ help being, 
impressed with it. 

“Miss Harcourt,” replied” Libby, T am Miss 
Brady, and’up to yesterday'I was: the afffanced 
wife of Mr. Conyers, but I'am informed'that' he’ 
broke off his engagement’ with me in‘order that’ 
he might marry you. Now you’‘know’who Tam 
i. why I am here.” 

A’ red’ flush suffused’ Viola's’ face and’ neck. 
Ste looked steadily at Libby, who’ played’ rest- 
lessly with the fringe of her-parasol. 

Well,” she ejaculated, “Tsthat all ?” 

“No, it is not all,” replied Libby Brady. 
‘“For-months Herbert has been aminmate of our 
house and has made‘ love to mre.” 

She hesitated; and’seemed at'a lors for words, 
as if the calmmess of’ her‘rival disconcetied 
her: 

*'Go'on, please,” said Viola. 

“Task you to give him up,” exclaimed Libby. 
“He is mine, and~and you are acting unfairly 
in taking him awayffom-me: ‘T'love’ him—oh ! 
I love him so! Speak! Will ‘you not say 
something? Have yownopity ?’ Areyou'coldand 
heartlessas a stone? ‘No, no, I’ will mot believe 
fi¢! You have a beautifal face, amd you niust 
lhave a good’heart. ‘Perhaps you did not know 
of his engagement to me. It isall'a mistake on’ 
lyour’part. Say, is it not so, Miss"Harcourt ?” 

A sad smile’ came over Viola's: countenance. 
She did not betray any emotion. Her late 
sufferings and the discovery of Htrbert’s 
treachery had madea woman of her. Stie-was 
no longer a trusting, confidimg girl. ‘Trouble 
had made her strong amd self-reliant. She had’ 
been through the fire, and the’furnace heat had’ 
purified her. 

“My poor girl,” she said, “I, too, have 
loved, ‘tor Herbert Conyers was mine before he 
became yours. The same vows that he poured 


nimity. 


him 
ny him, she fully intendetl to exteni to 
: mand take him'to’her arms and 
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will falltto pieces like a house of cards. I give you 
‘Herbert)and renounce all claim to him.” 

Atthis sublime sacrifice Libby Brady was 
struck: with admiration. She could at firs 
believe'the evidence of her senses. Tp 
\giveewp Herbert:seemed the height of magna- 
She could not have done it in favour of 
her'rival. 

Her eyes sparkled with delight. She once 
‘moreseaw her idol at her feet. She pictured 
asking for forgiveness, ani! after gently 





you!” site cried, taking 
Vie anor —ngT f it to er lips: “You 
d Tf I havensaid anything 
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al EXBby left the room, 
ties dienensting imterview was over, 
‘ittought:mot.to be prolonged. 
Stome omoe more Viola-sank:=on a lounge, and 
 olkepinng”her hands together, looked like a statue 














“‘ May her prayers be heard,” she murmured, 
while the tears rushed to her eyes in blinding 
floods. ‘‘ What have I done?” 

Yes, what bad'ske dong? In/a few words 
she had wrecked her happiness for ever. Her 

ride had ordered her‘'to relinquish Herbert. 
ser (he head had triumphed over the heart. She 
had given him to another, but in’ so: doing she 
had aimed a blow at her peace of mind from 
which she would .never recover. 

With the contradiction of a woman’s nature 
she was sorry she: had done so, now. that Libby 
Brady was gone, yet the act was irrevocable. 
Of _ own free will Herbert was lost to her 
for all time, and could be no more to her than 
if he had never been born: 

His love would make the paradise of another; 
his handsome face would‘be ‘for Libby to gaze 
at; his kisses would be nS s,and the proud 
name of wife would belong to the little war 
doll-like beauty who had on caiteed the room. 
While she was wei lnese- things: im her 
mind: the servant wre beer Mr Conyers. 
Viola started’ violently.. Her colour went ani 
came; her bosom heaved heavily; a-choking 
sensation was in her throat, It was with dit 
culty: she was able’ to Her’ brain felt 
dizzy, for all 'the blood left her heart: 

«Tell him I camnot‘see him,” she exclaimed: 
“Yot stay. This onee—yes,.once' more only: 
Let'him come up.” 

The domestic bowed and‘ retired. Presently 
Bertie came bonnding up the stairs with: all the 

ess.of an i ient lover. He hastened’ 
to:herrside;' he took, her hand, which was WY 
coki, amd regarded her with surprise, for there 
was nothing im her manner at all responsive: 

“What, Libby—I mean Viola,” he-said; in 
confusion, “are you in tears ?” 

She wiped her eyes. and laughed _hollowly # 
she looked at him. 

“Qh, no; you are mistaken,” she anseee 
«Why should I ery? It.is well though that 
you mentioned that girl’s mame. She bas jus 
been here.” 

“Miss. Brady been. here?” asked Herbert 
staggering like atipsy-man and catching hold 








Tf she cowld not have Herbert, she was ready 


into your willing ears he breathed to me. Men’s 


of the back ofa chair to steady himself. 
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“Yes. 
that i? 

He began to fear now. There was something 
go strange, unnatural and artificial in her 
manner that he could see something very grave 
had occurred. Had he between two stools 
fallen to the ground ? “It looked very much like 


it. 
hom what does this mean?” he de- 


Is there anything extraordinary in 


manded. 

“It means, ae: me you ay per- 
i yourself!” replied Viola, with dignit 
ma you think it very manly to trifte 


withthe affections of two girls. You will say; 
fippantly that Jove laughs at'the broken vows: 
of lovers, or try to turn off the matter with some 
qnip or jest, but Ican assure you that I have 
nowish to interfere with your projected union 
with Miss Brady.” 

“Did you tell her that?” he asked, .in,ai 
sepulchral tone. 

“I. did most certainly. She came to demand 
you at my hands, and I: gave you me ,88 easily 
as a child does a worthless toy of ‘which it has. 
grown tired.” 

“Do you no longer love.me ?” 

“That is a question you. have.no.right to ask, 
andone which I shall not.answer. All I can 
my is that you. are perfectly free. ‘I.release you 
from vour promise. Go,and redeem your. man- 
hood by marrying your prettydoll. Heneeforth 
our.paths.in life are.,separate. We.may meet 
inthe gay and giddy throng of :the world, but. 
we shall meet as strangers.” 

He sat down and looked puzzled, for this was 
what he had not expected. 

“You discard me as you would an old glove,” 
sid/he ; “ you ‘have no right to treat, me like 
this. I will have nothing to do with “Miss 
Brady; it is you that I love, and you that I 
want. ” 


“In'that case you are cherishing. a hopeless 
passion, and I warn you that you are pursning 
aphantom. Better take what. happiness is 
dfered you, as I ave too much respect ever to 
mtice vouagain. Do you think that I conld 
waste any sympathy or affection over a man, 
who in my absence made the same love to 
mother woman as he had done to me? 
Neyer!” 

Herbert Conyers was deeply agitated. He 
saw now that it was too late how dear she 
wastohim. People rarely appreciate anything 
atits real value until they have lost it. If-he 
could have recalled: the past.and undone his 
fatal error, he would have given worlds, were 
they his to give. 

“Viola,” ne said, in a yoiee tremulous -with 
motion, **I thought you were dead. Before 
you disappeared I heard from Sandford Newton 

you were engaged to him. Can you wonder, 
that I made love to. Miss Brady ?” 

“Yes. The heart that has once truly loved, 
4 truly loves on to the end.” 

“Can you not look over my fault? ‘See, on 
my knees I ask it !”’ 

e threw himself at her feet as he spoke and 
loked up piteonsly in his face, but he met no 
aswer fayourable to his wishes there. She had 
terved herself for this ordeal, and was deter- 
mined to be strong, even if she broke her heart 
inthe endeavour. 

“Tcannot; it is too late! No, Herbert, I 
vill accept no heart.that has beaten for another. 

é@ man who loves me must love me only.” 

“I do love you and you alone,” he oried, pas- 
fonately. “Be miercicul; do not wreck my 
life and vour own too, for though you speak so 
@uelly, I am sure.you care a little for me. My 
form will ever rise over the ashes of the love 
you think dead.” 

“That is. very, poetical, but it does not affect 
My determination in the least,” replied Viola. 
“Go, Bertie, to your Libby, and my last, prayer 
Wil be that you may be happy with her.” 

Strong man as he was, he’shed tears and. his 
Powerful frame was broken with sobs, for he 
Sw that this was no lovers’ quarrel which can 

made up through the medium of a little 
Weeping and a few kisses. Viola was unable to 
bear any more, so she prudently brought the 
Mterview to a close by gliding softly to the door, 


and when he again looked up he was alone— 
alone'in his great agony and his wild despair. 
For a moment he looked around him like one 
bewildered, then he took-his hat and walked as 
one in a dream from the house which contained 
all that was dear to him on earth. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS. 


Luc. : “ Tranio, saw her'coral lips’to move, and 
with her breath she did perfume the air. 
Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her.’’ 

‘Tra.: Nay then ‘tistime to stir her from her 
tranee.”” 

Viena was firm in her determination. .She 
\resokutely refused to see. Herbert Conyersthough 
lhe ealled. several times, and when he. sent. her 
lletters she returmed them - ‘This. con- 
duct at first hurt him deeply, but afterwards he 
\felt Pigned and determined to show her that. he 
\could. be.as proud as she. 

He called.on Mr. Brady and made an:apology 
'to. that gentlemaa, the natural result being that 


theold.terms.. Imless thama week he had made 
lhis peace with Libby Brady, who received him. 
with open. arms. Sheasked no questions, being 
iquite content to have. him at her feet.once 
‘more. 

His father-was oniold. friend) of Mr. Brady’s) 
amd. urged him strongly to marry Libby, which 
lhe-did, the marriage being eelebrated at: Merton, 
Abbey with gre it pomp amd-eeremony. (After 
the wedding they started for the Contiment, 
Herbert being well supplied with money and 
istifling his recollections of the past. Herbert 
\tried very hard tolove his wife. 

This, however, he found to be impossible. He 
could respectand ‘appreciate her, but he: could 


was too late he found he had made-anether.mis- 
take. He became morose;and gloomy. Was:his 
life to. be.all mistakes ? 

In. frequenting hauntsof pleasure and,.gam- 
‘bling resorts he tried. to find. relief from. his; 
‘thoughts, but. though Libby was the perfection. 
lof love and kindness, he could not forget. Viola. 
'The .kinder. Libby was, the more -her; caresses 
failed upon him, and.after six. weeksiof marriage’ 
he wished he was free again. i 

Occasionally notices. appeared. in. the, society. 
papers to. the effect that. Dr. Conyers ,had.won:or 
lost. a large sum of money at.a.gaming table ; 
‘that he had riddenia steeplechase. or,climbedian 
alp. He 'seemed;to be.in constant search of 
excitement, and to set no.valne on. life. 

Sandford Newton was delighted.at, the. suc- 
cess of his plans. He waited some.time.befone he. 
renewed his suit.with Viola, giving ‘her time,, 
as he phrased it,, to forget.her oid love. Events 
marched quickly. Tne lawsuit against. Lord 
Tarlington was. decided in Viola’s favour: It. 
made some sensation in the circles.in. which she 
moved. 

Lord Tarlington was-held. to. be a villain, and 
Dr. Newton was regarded as little better when 
the facts.were published, The doctor’s practice 
fell off. He was.looked coldly upon. and. retived 
from.practice. He had triumphed over. hisienemy 
and revenged the blow which had been given.to 
his son, but his loss.of prestige preyed upon his) 
mind, and he died suddenly. ‘ 

Sandford Newton. came into all. his lange. for- 
tune, the accumulation. of years, .and.it must be 
confessed that his.eyes. were.dry at. hisfather’s 
funeral. Lord Tarlington and.jsis brothen, the 
Honourable Fitzharding Sutton, had taken: away 
with them all the money they could. lay their 
hands on, and though unable.to return to Eng- 
land, lived comfortably on the Continent, where, 
so many English people of shady. reputations 
manage to exist.out of sight of their, country- 
men. 

Owing to the decision of the law-courts-in, her: 
favour, Viola was now the Honourable Miss 
Sutton, with a handsome fortune,‘entively inde- 
pendent of Lady Clementina, but she continued 
to reside with her and steadily rejected all’ the 
offers that were made to her. 





he was forgiven and asked to-visit the! house on: 


not-love. her.as he had done. Viola, and whem it, 


These, as may be imagined, were nota few, 
for when beauty and wealth are combined! im the 
person of a’woman there will be no lack of suitors 
for her hand. She buried her secret deep down 
in her breast, and told Lady Clementina that 
she should never marry. 

Her ladyship, who was much attached to her, 
did not urge her to break this resolution, for she 
did not want tolose her. It might havebeen 
owing to the way in which she brooded over her 
lost love, or the fatigues of the London season, 
butia settled melancholy took possession of her, 
and the physician, advised change of air. and 
scene. 

It-was the beginning of autumn and London 
was emptying fast. Sandford heard of her de- 
termination:to travel amd thought that the time 
had come to urge his claim to her hand and heart. 
Accordingly he paid. her a visit. He thought 
that.he only had. to come to see, to conquer, like 
Cesar after crossing the Rubicon. 

Iady Clementina Sutton had a beautiful 
country house in ‘the vicinity-of Coombe: Weed, 
near Kingston, where she gave magnificent 
parties. ‘She was temporarily ‘residing there, 
when Sandford'ealled to-offer-himself to’Viola. A 
few friends, including a peer of the realm, some 
officersim the Guards, and. half a dozen - ladies, 
were'lunching at the Ledge,iand pleying tennis 
om the! lawm when he drove-wp; elegantly dressed 
‘and vesplendent. in diamonds, a heavy wateh- 
chain and three big: lockets adoring bis. waist- 
coat. Money wasno:objest to: him-now, and*he 
prided. himself! on-being ‘what. tre called ‘the best 
| dressed:mam* in: Londen,| driving the*best norses;. 
playing higher than anyone else-atthe clubs, and’ 
|smoking*the:-most::expertsise cigars. 

Lady Clementima “and: ‘Viol »received bim 
kindly. Hie:was surprised to see that Viokwwas 
much thinner, and thatshe ‘had ‘lost alb tive ami- 
mation which formerly characterised her, going 
about in ‘a listless manner, though she 
brightened ‘up-a little at seeing him. 

The fact was that he appeared’ 'to be a ‘litk 
| between the —_ and the’ past, From him 
ishe'thought that she might gain some news of 
‘Herbert, who was constantly in her thoughts. 
After ss of ‘some ‘clarét cup; ‘Sandford 
offered ‘his‘arnr to Vidly, asking her'to show him 
the grounds, to which he*was a’stramger. 

“Tam ‘glad you don't Rt lawn: temris,”’ he 
said, “it is awfully slow. ke’ talking’ to~ you 
so much better,.don’t you ?” 

“Really,” replied Viola, “T scarcely know 
what I like and what I don’t like. Nothing 
seems to give me pleasure.” 

“Well, that isa nice stateof mind to bein. It 
is fashionable to be’ indifferent’ to the ‘world and 
its’ fascinations.” 

«Ts it’? she asked, languidly. 

They wandered into a pye path on each side’of 
which was a tall hedge of laurels, leaving the 
merry party on the lawn'on the left. ‘Voicesand 
laughter reached them oceasionally, growing 
fainter as they penetrated farther into the spa 
cious grounds. © 

By Jove!” said Sandford, bluntly, “ what a 
lot of things have happened since last year. 
Bertie Conyers got married to Libby. The way 
you sent him about his business was splendid ; 
but of course you had'to doit when you found 
out what was goingon. Then my governor died 
leaving me a pile of money. I had no idea the 
old boy had so much. Tarlington ‘and 
Sutton bolted. You have got all the property, 
and here we are, you and I, in the enjoyment of 
everything except-——” 

He hesitated and’ looked at her with, what he 
thought was, a loving glance. 

« Except what, Mr. Newton?” inquired 
Viola. 

«“ Why—a—love; you know. ‘We ought to 
get married. You must be aware that I have 
always admired you above any member’of your 
charming sex.” 

‘‘Itis very kind of you, ’m sure.” 

“Is that all you-have:to.eay ?” 

«Tf you want me-to.be more explicit,” re- 
plied Viola, “I. will, say. that. how6ver much I 
may: be flattered by your preference,. Mr., New- 
| ton, I cannot accept you.” 
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**Won’t have me!” cried Sandford, with o 
crestfallen air. 

«TI shall never marry,” Viola replied, quietly. 

«But look here, I can’t understand this,” 
said Sandford. ‘I thought that when that 
fellow Conyers was out of the way the thing was 
as good as settled.” 

“Then permit me to say you thought 
wrongly.” 

“Of course, I did not press the matter be- 
cause of my father’s death. The custom of 
society requires that a certain time shall elapse 
after a father’s decease before a man can marry, 
but the time has come now, and I ask you to be 
mine.” 

“Tam very sorry, but I must refuse,” Viola 
exclaimed. 

Sandford Newton stood still, and looked at 
her steadfastly. 

«Not have me !” he cried. 

“T have already said I cannot. Shall I sup- 
plement that declaration by I will not ?” 

“Never heard such a thing in my life! Not 
haveme! Why, half the girls in London are 
after me. *Pon my word, I’m completely up- 
set, knocked off my perch like a bird with a 
stone! Do you know I am rich ?” 

So am I.” 

“ But are you in earnest, Viola—I mean, Miss 
Sutton? Think what my father and I did for 
you. If it had not been for us, you might have 
been exercising the light fantastic at the Ve- 
suvian ; doing the ballet, you know.” 

*T am perfectly ‘well aware of ‘all that,” 
answered Viola, “and I frankly acknowledge the 
deep debt of gratitude I owe you, though you 
had your own ends to serve in the: matter. 
Still, Iam your debtor in that respect.” 

Sandford Newton bit his lips with vexation, 
as he drew from his pocket a case containing a 
handsome diamond and emerald set. 

“I bought that for you,” he said. “It ost 
five thousand pounds; but I will give it to the 
first nice girl I meet, and I'll be hanged if I 
don’t marry her out of spite!” 

Viola smiled at his impetuosity. 

* You can do as you like with your own,” rhe 
replied. 

“Allright. Iunderstand. You are laughin 
at me. I can see that. you are a cold-heart 
flirt, who likes to lead men: on and play with 
their hearts as a cat does with a mouse.” 

“ You have no right to say that.” 

«But I do say it.” 

“If you only stay here to insult me, Mr. 
Newton, I must beg of you to go,” she said, with 
dignity. 

“Oh, I can do that. Good-bye! I haveonly 
one thing to ask of you. Do not tell anybody 
of this scene. A man hates to be laughed at, 
and it is not nice for a fellow’s friends to know 
that he has been refused by the object of his 
adoration.” 

“Not one word shall pass from my lips, I 
assure you.” 

He gave her a hasty nod, and disappeared up 
the path. Soon afterwards his carriage was 
heel. travelling at a rapid rate over the 
gravelled road, until the sound of the wheels 
were lost in the distance. 

** Another lover gone,” sighed Viola. “Ah, 
me! how many hearts am I destined to break ? 
Not that poor Sandford is likely to break his, 
for he is not that kind of a man.” 

After a pause she slowly walked to the lawn, 
and regarded the guests, who were far from 
suspecting the nature of the drama which had 
been enacted in the shrubbery. 

“Oh, Herbert!” she added, as she wiped away 
a@ tear, “you have much to answer for.” 


(To o¢ Continued.) 








Mr. Cross will want thirty-one millions to buy 
out the water-companies. The date of the 
purchase will be July 1, and by October the 
matter will pass into the hands of the Trust 
entirely. The next thing wil] be gas, and then 
some method of cleaving theatmospnere. Tous 
the Government will purvey fine air and water. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Letra LoraIne was gradually recovering 
from the fatigues and anxieties of the long and 
arduous cases that she had attended so zeal- 
ously and so tenderly. All the most trying 
part of her earliest life had been revivified by 
the contact with Lord Dunallan and Lord May- 
field and the unfortunate Lady Agatha. 

Digby and his unfortunate bride, Egbert 
Dunallan and his faults and virtues, his mis- 
taken pride, and his nobler sense of the right 
atid the beautiful, had vanished like a dream. 
They were gone, and she was left to her mono- 
tonous toil, which could scarcely again be inter- 
rupted either for pain or pleasure by such 
startling and unusual memories of the past, 
such revenants, so to speak, from her past life. 

The very morning after the unfortunate 
Hugo’s death she had announced to the superior 
that she felt perfectly equal to any duties that 
might be required of her at the moment, and 
anxious to occupy her mind and her body, with 
as little delay as possible, so far as the next op- 
portunity for her services occur in the establish- 
ment. 

An hour or two after that announcement she 
was sitting, as too often was her temptation to 
do, in one of the dreary reveries which make the 
present as a void and blank, when the door 
opened ani Geoffrey Sabine approached, and 
gravely extended his hand as she involuntarily 
sprang forward to meet him. 

But her first exclamation of pleasure, her 
first eager joy at the sight was quickly chilled 
by the coldness of his manner, which was far 
more reserved and distant than she had ever 
yet experienced from him. 

“ Sit ‘down, Miss Loraine,” he said; “you 
look very delicate and fragile, I grieve to see. 
I will not keep you long—indeed, Iam here to 
request you to trust yourself to my escort and 
guidance for a little time. Will you do so ?” 

“Oh, yes; indeed—indeed, I will,” said the 
girl, frankly, her sweet face flushing with eager 
and trustful emotion. ‘‘ You have always been 
so good a friend. How can I doubt you?” 

It was very difficult for the young man to re- 
sist the temptation of that confiding speaker’s 
look and the tone of the expressive voice, but 
he answered in the same measured tone : 

“Thank you very much. I have the permis- 
sion of the superior for your absence, so if you 
will prepare we will lose no time in starting on 
our expedition.” 

She quickly obeyed with the docile submission 
she always showed to Geoffrey Sabine’s direc- 
tions, and in a few moments she was ready to 
start on the mysterious errand. But little 
passed between them for some part of the way, 
but as they came nearer to their destination 
Geoffrey suddenly broke silence. 

Leila,” he said, “can you bear suspense; 
can you bear the hope, the prospect of a great 
good and yet not be unduly excited to hope—I 
mean can you endure suspense and doubt which 
will in all probability end well and prosper- 
ously ?” 

She shook her head rather sadly. 

“T cannot imagine any very great good—I 
mean anything that would make my happiness 
very exciting,” she said, sadly. 


| 





“TIT fancy that | for the past. 


troubles at so early an age,” he said, calmly, 
“There isa bright future before you, I hope 
and believe, though I may never see your hap. 
piness, but only imagine it and hear of it at 
distance.” 

Leila was almost alarmed, even for the sanity 
of her companion, and still more for the ideg 
which was presented to her mind of losing sight 
of the only friend she trusted in the world. 

« What do—what can you mean?” she said. 
* Are you so cruel, or do you think me so un- 
grateful that you want to give me up alto- 
gether. Indeed—indeed, I should be s0 very 
grieved ; you must not tell me that,” she said, 
in a soft, sweet tone. 

He gave a half involuntary glance of tender. 
ness at the beautiful girl. It was more than 
human nature—than man’s nature could stand 
to hear such words and see such looks in one he 
fondly loved. 

Thank you, you are kind, very kind,” he 
said, in a constrained tone. “Itis but fair to 
give you some idea of what’ is before you,” he 
went on. “The truth is, Miss Loraine, that | 
believe you to be the heiress of a noble name 
and noble fortune, and if it can be proved to 
the satisfaction of others, as much as myself, I 
have no fear that it will shortly be yours. But 
it is impossible to ensure it, and if that 
happens that you were to fail after I had held 
out such hopes and pro s before you, it 
might be such a blow to you that you would 
hate me for my temerity, and sink back in de- 
pression and disappointment.” 

**No, no, no! indeed you are wrong. I should 
not be much elated, po still less should I be 
upset or grieved to return to my present life. 
Perhaps I am far happier as I am,” she repliad, 
with a truthful gravity in her mien that proved 
the sincerity of her words. 

** Yet you have to work. You are subject to 
every possible hardship and privation,” he said, 
gently. 

“Perhaps; but I am happier so. I must 
have some occupation—some compensation for 
all that has been taken from me. And I find 
it only in work —hard, constant, engrossing 
work,” she added, with feverish eagerness. 

“Then you are not happy; that is a proof of 
it... The young and the happy love to muse over 
their own thoughts and fancies. It is only the 
sad and disappointed who would smother up 
their grief under a press of overwhelming occu- 
pation,” returned the young lawyer, anxiously 
watching the girl’s face as he spoke. 

“TI have had many trials, and you know it; I 
have been suddenly cast down from all I be 
lieved to be mine,” she said, quickly. “Still, 
in some respects I do not regret what I lost.” 

His eyes glittered eagerly. Could it be that 
it was her treacherous lover she did not regret 
to lose? Was there some other love grown up 
in her true heart that told her she had mistaken 
its beating in her early youth. Geoffrey Sabine 
hastily crushed back the fevering whoceet and 
hastened to answer, while yet ignoring the gitl’s 
innocent confession : p 

“TI hope and believe all that can be veges 
will soon be yours,” he said, calmly; ‘‘ and see, 
we are now at the house we are bound for. 
Leila, be true.and brave, and all will end asit 
should for you—the injured and the innocent 
one.” 

In a few moments they entered Mrs. Somers’ 
room. 

“Mrs. Somers,” he said, calmly, “I have 
brought you the real claimant to the title and 
estates of Spinola, the twin sister of the dead 
infant, for whom you passed off your unfortunate 
grandson. If you are wise; if you are Page 
tent, you will at once receive and acknow 
her, and do your utmost to restore her to her 
rights. It is the only atonement you can make 
Leila, go to this stricken woman 


all which conld once have given me happiness| and bid her tell you if I am not speaking 
is out of all question now, or would be valueless | truth.” 


if I obtained it. You see I have very early ex- 


hausted life,” she ‘added, with a wan smile that ' of the couch. 
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time and care and remorse had planted in her 
worn face, and the fair, fresh, innocent face of 
the young creature just entering into life; and 
only the victim of others errors and intrigues, 
and not herown. Yet it was rather on the first 
words than the expression of the faces that 
Geoffrey Sabine hung in breathiess interest. 
Leila was the first to speak. 

“Isitso? Canthis be true? Oh, if it is, 
may Heaven pardon you, as I do! Only for 
your own sake rather than mine confess the real 
truth, whether for good or evil,” she uttered, 
softly and low in the woman’s ear. 

«Then you would forgive; you would not re- 
sent it if it were so,” said the woman, hoarsely. 

“JT would from my very heart,” said Leila, 
calmly. “ Perhaps it is better that it should be 
s0; better that I should have had this bitter ex- 
perience of life than been—deceived,” she con- 
tinued, in a sad, thoughtful tone. 

Mrs. Somers still remained silent, but 
Geoffrey, who watched at a little distance the 
scene, could see plainly the struggle between 
truth and falsehood, proud annoyance and the 

mitence that should wait on the most 

rdened of dying sinners. 

“Why should you think it? What put it in 
your head ?” she asked, as Leila calmly awaited 
her next utterance. 

“T had no—not the most distant idea of such 
a thing till this moment,” said Leila. “ All 
that Mr. Sabine told me as we were entering 
your house was that he believed he had found a 
cue to my birth. That was all that he ever 
hinted to me,” she continued, with an unmis- 
takeable truth in her tone. 

“Yet you are not fluttered, agitated, over- 
come with exultation. How is that? Do you 
not believe it?” asked the wonian. 

“Yes, I do; Mr. Sabine says so,” was the 

ly. 

“icoffrey’s heart glowed with pleasure. At 
least, he possessed her esteem if not her heart. 

“ And do you not care for it, then, if it can be 
obtained ?” was the next question. 

“Ido not know. It would all be so strange—I 
am among strangers ; it might be desolate, more 
% than to work, unless I have those I love near 
me,” replied the girl, sadly. 

“You are a true and noble creature, and 
tichly deserve the possessions which will be 
yours,” was the old woman’s reply, while tears 
came in heraged eyes. “And you shall have it 
atany cost, any degradation to myself—ay, and 
what matters it, when my Hugo is gone ?” she 
went on, with a burst ‘of irrepressible though 
coarse emotion in her hysterical sobs. 

Leila soothed her gently; in spite of the 
tatural horror that she could not but feel for 
the woman’s crime, she could not but bestow 
tome pity on the grief of one so aged and so 
stricken. 

“Tell me all; tell me why it was that you 
tommitted the fraud. As to the proofs, they 
must be collected and arranged elsewhere, but 
Iwould like to hear your own confession from 
your own lips,” said Geoffrey, firmly. 

And the tale of sin and temptation was soon 
told. And Leila promised Mrs. Somers her for- 
fiveness as she hoped to be forgiven. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“Any this is my heiress, the child of my un- 
fortunate cousin ?” exclaimed the Marchese di 
Spinola, when, after due consideration of the 
tlaims of Leila, she was brought before the 
Italian noble by the advocate who had so 
strenuously enforced and vindicated her claims 
to the birthright of which she had so long been 
Mignoranee. “She is charming, and although 
you are a girl, ma belle, you can do me far 
More service, and you can advance the desires 
Thave at heart far more effectually by a good 
Marriage, and I believe I have one ready for 
yoU—one that will advance not only your own 
tink and fortune, but bring fresh lustre on 
‘rname. Fair and young and well dowered, 
youcan surely command any rank under that 
of @ royal prince. 

The lovely face of the fair heiress was suffused 


with a warm but not altogether flattered blush 
as she listened. 

«Tt would be in vain,” she said, “ utterly in 
vain. I could never dream of such a marriage. 
I never wish for it. I will stay with you and 
make you happy, my dear kinsman,” she added, 
in a soft voice that might have melted the 
hardest heart of those connected with her in 
blood or in regard. 

The marchese shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ah, that is your English notions. We 
arrange quite differently here. Our maidensare 
guided entirely by our will ; but of course it is 
rather your misfortune than your fault, and I 
must have patience while we make all the 
necessary arrangements for you. Before those 
are completed you will have come to your senses 
and be prepared to obey in all docility.” 

It was hard to say no, hard to refuse and 
risk offending the only kinsman she possessed 
in the world, and one who really believed that 
what he proposed was not only correct but most 
conducive to her happiness. Her gentle silence 
pacified and perhaps deceived in a measure the 
marchese. 

“TI think it will be better for me to conclude 
the remaining business with that young lawyer, 
who has certainly done us good service in all 
respects. There are one or two papers still to 
be signed. I should like to give him a liberal 
consideration for his zeal. I will make an 
appointment for the morning, and you will be 
present and bid him a- courteous adieu,” he said, 
with an air of satisfaction. 

Leila thankfully retired without any further 
betrayal of her sentiments. Though she was 
restored to all and more than all the luxuries 
and the rank of her early years, she was not 
happy. She lacked love; sympathy, and the 
familiar feeling of home and friends. It was 
but a barren elevation, and in an atmosphere 
as cold as the marble with which the saloons 
were enriched. 

“‘] will, I must see Geoffrey. I cannot part 
from him thus,” she thought, sadly. “I would 
give up all—all rather than be so ungrateful.” 

She had scarcely risen and completed her 
toilette on the following morning when the ser- 
vant entered to announce the arrival of ‘ Signor 
Geoffrey Sabine,” and to add that the marchese 
was too indisposed to quit his couch, and would 
the signorina be good enough to arrange every- 
thing that remained to be settled before the 
signor departed ? 

Leila’s heart beat high when she entered the 
stately saloon where Geoffrey Sabine awaited 
her. He bowed with courteous politeness as she 
came in, and placed a chair for her at a respect- 
ful distance from that he chose for himself. The 
girl looked reproachfully at him, and half ex- 
tended her hand. 

“Are you offended with me? How have I 
displeased you, my truest friend?” she said, 
pleadingly. 

«Pardon me, signorina, but I am only the 
lawyer now, not a friend,” he said, firmly. “‘ Our 
ranks in life are too far apart.” 

“You did not think so when I was the poor 
nurse, the companion, the Nameless and the 
Rejected One,” she exclaimed, eagerly. “I was 
a hunted, timid nurse, your inferior in actual 
rank then, while as to all else you must always 
be my superior. Do not, do not be so unkind. 
It will break my heart, How can I be happy 
when all is so cold and so distant? What do 
you think of me, or do you not care for.me at 
all? Has it only been from pity?” she added, 
sadly. 
“Listen to me, Leila,” he replied, gently. 
“ Your plain duty is to conform to the station 
in which you were born, and which you must 
fill to the utmost of your power. I have, thank 
Heaven, been instrumental in saving you from 
the humiliation to which you have been so long 
subjected, and Fate is no longer unjust and cruel 
to you. Itwill ever be a sweet reflection to me, 
and I shall ever find the truest happiness in 
hearing of yours, my—I mean my dear, noble 
Leila.” 

Leila looked at him eagerly. Did her eyes 





and ears deceive her, or were there moistening 
tears in his eyes and a tremulous quivering in 


voice that betrayed but too plainly the secret of 
his feelings? It were sweet to believe it, and 
sweeter still to see the noble self-denial that 
restrained the indulgence of the passionate 
emotion which he could so- ill restrain. She 
hesitated but.a moment, lest it should indeed be 
unmaidenly and wrong what she was about to 
do, and then she gave herself up to the warm, 
generous impulses of her woman’s heart. 

** Geoffrey !” she exclaimed, rising from her 
seat and springing towards him as he turned his 
attention to the packet of papers he extracted 
from a small valise. ‘You have worked my 
misery if you leave me thus. I cannot endure 
it. You told me that you loved me when I was 
poor and unknown. Is it a crime to be rich and 
noble, and to be punished by losing all I value 
on earth ?” 

A bright flush suffused his face as he heard 
the words, and he involuntarily dropped the 
papers he held as if he were longing to clasp 
her in his arms. Then he remembered himself 
and drew back from-her very contact. 

‘* And then you set the example, Leila. You 
refused to listen to mé because you fancied that 
you were not my equal. Why should I be less 
noble than you and less sacrificing to duty ?” 

“Oh, that was different, all different,’’ she 
replied, quickly. ‘ Had it been then I should 
have brought disgrace and suspicion on you that 
might have most seriously injured you through 
your whole life. I owe to you; you area 
gentleman in everything. I will never, never 
love—never marry anyone else but you. Are 
you determined to make me wretched for life ? 
And I to live without friends and love and joy 
because you do not love me, Geoffrey ?”’ 

He turned and clasped herin hisarms. It 
was simply irresistible. Who could listen to 
such pleading unmoved from the sweetest and 
the dearest lips on earth ? 

«Leila, Leila, you unman, you conquer me,” 
he exclaimed, passionately. “Oh, be merciful, 
be noble! ‘Leave me, at least, my self-esteem, 
my honour.” 

* And let me preserve my woman’s place, at 
least,” she said, with ever playful accents, for 
it was so sweet, so inspiriting, to feel that she 
had por apes over that noble nature that she 
could r lean on him, trust in him for life, 
and never be alone and desolate more. “It is 
for you to ask me now, Geoffrey, to save me 
the forward boldness of offéring myself to you 
unasked—shall I say repulsed ?”’ 

A passionate kiss sealed the pretty lips that 
uttered such treason, and Leila knew full well 
that her accusations needed no other rebutting. 

“You have conquered, darling Leila,’ he said, 
after a brief space, during which he had striven 
to collect his thoughts and senses; ‘‘ but still, 
you would not believe that I loved you so well 
if I did not love honour more. If you are really 
certain of your own heart, and that after full 
test and experience you can never be happy 
with one of your ownstation, who would be able 
to place you in the position to which you are 
fitted, I will move every power to win you and 
to make you happy. But that must be fully 
proved, my Leila, for my sake as well as for 
yours.” 

«What do you mean? What would you have 
me do?” she asked, fearfully, as if some terrible 
ordeal was before her. ‘I would wish to please 
you in all things, Geoffrey, but do not ask any 
Quixotic impossibilities.”” 

“It is nothing so very terrible if you are sure 
of yourself, dearest,” he replied. “I will give 
you a year to fully comprehend and appreciate 
your new position, and all its luxuries, tempta- 
tions, and* fashions, without binding you in the 
very least to the confession you have just now so 
generously made. And I, in the meantime, will 
strive to the very utmost to render myself 
worthy of my treasure. It will bea prize that 
might well make a man conquer fate and fortune 
itself.” 

Leila listened with downcast eyes and chang- 
ing colour to Geoffrey’s words. She was too 
noble-hearted herself not to fully appreciate the 
delicacy and honour that was dictating the 
self-denial of her lover, and there was at least 





some consolation in having the opportunity of 
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prowing the reality and perseverance of her love | things to give ye an appetite that ever was. 


and trust in him. 

“ It is meedless;”’ she. said, “ but it shall be as | 
you wish, dear Geoffrey, and I will begin my life | 
of obedience before. the time. Bat.if you are | 
fickle, if you change, then poor Leila must go | 
into a nunnery, ‘for she will find few friends in | 
this cold region.” 

“ And, if you.are pressed by) suitors—if the | 
marehese arranges. a marriage for you—what | 
thon?” he.asked, half playfully, half-sadly. | 

«Then I will threaten the same proceeding,” | 
she'said. ‘At any rate, they cannot force me | 
to be married, and if they shut me up I. shall | 
not much care till. our stipulated year and day 
is.over, dear Geoffrey, and you come for your 
true bride.” 

A mute caress sealed the compact, and.then 
the lovers: proe to. the more, practical part 
of;the business. The papers were discussed and 
signed, and. witnessed by the steward of the 
mansion, and then. Geofizey prepared to take his 
leave. 

~ Adieu, my heart’s treasure, my beloved one,” 
he whis “ Whatever you may hear, be 
assured | of «my trath and love. not 
attemptito.come nearyou again to remind you 
of; my presence. [twill be,a.year of probation 
that) will bewichly repaid by the future happi- 
ness it will bring,.or, if not, by pangs of con- 
science.” 

Levla shed no tears. She was thinking of 
him she loved, and she. nerved herself to fulfil 
well and nebly the duties that..awaited her. in 
her new and untried sphere. 


(To be Concluded in our Nezt.) 
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CHAPTER VY. 


PEARL pressefl a sleepless pillow that night. 
She felt oppressed hy some dire foreboding of 
coming evil. (And yet, she asked ‘herself, what 
could come to her whith would give her an ad- 
ditional pang’? 

Looking into ‘her heart, and reading the dread- 
ful secret hidden there, she ‘felt that fate had 
done its worst. And still she.was troubled. She 
had been lured. to the Glen by-a note from Bett 
Morgan— Bett Morgan whom she wasobliged to 
obey—and instead of the weman as she had ex- 
pected, she found Colonel Rudolph. 

He explained that he had met Bett.on i 
near The,.Roost that afternoon,and that ~ 28 | 
commissioned him to meet Pearl and inform 
her,that.it was impossible for her to. come that 
night. 

Rudolph had been respectful: enough, though 
dis »manner was tender, and he had, put'his, arm) 
azound her waist when: he -had said’ good-night. 
Amd thinking it over Peaz) shuddered, as she! 
always did at the sight.of:him. She rose pale 
amd unrefreshed. Jerry glanced at her sus- 
piciously as-she-entered the breakfast-room. 

“What ails you, Miss Pearl?” he. asked, 


tly. 

“ Nothing, Jerry. Nothing ails me,” 

“Didn't ye never larn the cattykism, Miss 
(Pearl? That teaches folks that a.Mr. Ananias 
and somebedy by the name of Sophia, or some- 
thing like it, was struck dead fer lying. Hain’t 
you afeard ?”’ 

“ No, Jerry,” in the same hopelessly indifferent 
tone, that went to the honest, fellow’s heart, so 
nearly did it interpret to-him how miserable-she 
was. 


*‘¥ou hain’t bilious, beye? ’Cause, if you 
are, I'vergot some bitters down at the shop 
that’li set yeall right inatwinkling. Grandest 


| Only two shillings a bottle, and youcan have ’em 


for nothing.” 
_“ Thank you, Jerry. I.do not need any medi- 
cine,” 

**Oh, you don’t. Wall,.if.I.was you, I’d.do 
something. Id seald that.old.witch that. has 
made you.so unhappy. And:I vow to:man if 
I’d mittened the leftenant, I'd. have ‘him. back 
again and marry him aiore the sun.set. for 
it’s my opinion that. there’s a league against 
you, and the old beldame and Colonel. Rudolph 
have got their heads tegether imit..And they’re 
both pulling in the same,direction you may bet 
your eyes.” 

“You must be mistaken, Jerry. Indeed, I 
know that you are.” 

“I won't dispute your word, ’c@use it wonldn’t 
be perlite, but [mm jest as. sarting of it.as Iam 
that. I’ve got a.nose.”’ 

Pearl gave little. heed to Jerry’s:words. The 
idea of connecting Rudolph, the handsome, 
wealthy gentleman, with Bett Morgan, seemed 
to her, simply ridiculous. It was nearly) noon 
when the rapid clatter of horses’ hoofs.sounded 
on thegravel in front.of the: Noyes’ cottage. 

Pearl, on looking out, perceived RobMorgan 
dismounting from Nero. His face-was pale, his 
manner hurried, and as he came rapidly up the 
walk Pearl, rightly conjecturing ‘that his 
jousiness was with ther, went. out.to meet him. 
He came to the point.at once, without stepping 
to reply to her salutation. 

« There is peril to the mam you Jove,” .he,said, 
hoareely ; ‘‘ peril from which only.you eam rescue 
him, because you alone have any influence.over 
him ” 


“‘I. do not understand you. . Speak, plainly.” 

“Last night Max Livingstone and Albert 
Rudolph met.at the Wanderer’s .Home, und 
words, passed between them—no matter on what 
subject—and to-day they are to meet at Wizard's 
Point.” 

“To meet? Forwhat.purpose ?” 

For'the purpose of murdering each other "’ 
said\ the hunchback, with energy, “bat tiey 
style, their meeting an affair of.bonour.” 

‘‘ Am affair of honour.? Good heavens! 
do not mean a quel ?”’ 

“ You have-said it.” 

“Aduel! Max fight.a.duel! I must go in- 
stantly, But how am I.to.get there in time?” 

“TL bave brought.you Nero, He is ewift.and 
strong. Mount, and ride like the wind! There 
isyet.an hour to the time, and it is eight miles 
ito the Point. Do mot spare. the horse. can 
bear it!” 

Evenas.hespoke, he extended his haad to 
assist her, into the saddle. 

‘** How can I thank you,” she began, but, he 
cut her short. 

“Il want no thanks—if my life would benefit 
you, I would give it gladly. Do. not..hesitate. 
I will explain to Mrs Noyes. Now, onward, and 
suceess attend you!” 

He spoke a word to Nero in some foreign 
tongue, and the animal bounded forward like 
the wind. It almost seemed.as if he knew that 
the :chanees of life and, death hung upon the 
spead:he made. Up hill .and down he never 
faltered, and though.she was riding/at apace 
which astonished tae dwellers. of every. house-she 
,pasded, it seemed to Pearl that. she had, never 
ridden so slowly. 

What if she were too late? She drew.out her 
ywateh. It-was only, ten minutes to the hour. 
She urged on the horse with whip and voice; and 
in another moment the ragged cliffsof Wizard's 

int-burst:in.view ; and afar off, mellowed and 
softened by thedistance, she heard the thander 
of thesea on the sunken reefs. 

The-Point was.a mile in length, but the sand 
wae solid and. firm, and Nero dashed.over.it: lie 
a whirlwind. <A turn in) the pata brought,Pearl 
in view of a level plot of ground, covered with 
seanty grass. In the centre rose two stunted 
pines, and beneata their shadow, distant about 


You 


ten pacesfrom each other, stood Max Livingstone | 


and Colonel Rudolph. 
The. men’s faces were stern and relentless as 





the grave, and in their extended hands. they 
held-each a pistol. Peurl flung herself.off, her 


horse, and rushed between them, just as Rudolph 
discharged his weapon—and just in time to 
receive the shot. Max had not fired at all. 

She:sank to the ground covered in blood, ang 
Max, 'with.a wild cry of anguish and dismay, 
sprang to her side. And simultaneously Jerry 
Sawyer appeared on the scene from noi 
knew where, and knelt beside the unconscious 

irl. 
ue Great heavens !” cried Max, lifting up the 
bleeding head, “ you have killed her!” 

Rudolph stood leaning against a tree, his lips 
bloodless as marble, his face grey: and ashen, 
He seemed incapable of speech or motion: 

“Is. she dead ?” .asked:‘Max, in a voice up. 
naturally. calm. “‘For if sheis, I swear before 
heaven her murderer shall not leave this place 
alive.” 

“ Don’t be hasty, young gentleman. You'd 
both of ye ort to. beshess-whipped within an ingh 
aud a half of yer; lives for acting so much like 
twonatural boun fools as-to: come here a-setting 
out. to.kill.one.t’other.. And I.vow to maz, if[ 
had.the governor’s old wannut,ox, goad here.I'd 
whip ye with, it!” 

“ Does she live ?” exclaimed Max. “ Only.tdll 
me: if she. is still alive?” 

** Can’t yer.see for yerself ?’ Her heart beats, 
and there’s some colour in her lips, and she’s just 
sighed. Ineverknowed adead individual to sigh, 
dad.ever you ?”” 

“Thank Heaven! she lives !’’ 

“Don’t. take on! She hain’t hurt none ofany 
consequence. The bullet: jest grazed the back 
part of her. head, and cut off one of.them curlsof 
hern,’—and he lifted up a.leng detached loekof 
hair from.the, grass. “If it bad” gone. a-grain 
nearer, it would. have gone into her brain, and 
then you nor him.should have.left this :place 
witha,whole bone in your bodies, Betweenyou 
both, and old Bett Morgan, you'll be the death 
of her yet! Leftenant, it’s time you was af t 
your ship!” 

“I know it.. The train -which. takes. me to 
Plymouth leaves..in fifteen minutes. I have 
barely time to catch it. Yet. how. can I.go? 
How can I leave.ber thus ?” 

* She’s better off without you. I'll take.car 
of her.” 

Max. lifted up the girl’s drooping. head, ani 
looked into the sweet, pale face with briunming 
eyes andsnch an expression of unutterable yeam- 
ing that.Jerry exclaimed : 

“‘ You can. kiss her, if you're beset so very bad! 
*T won’t.hurti her sow she’s swounded.” 

Livi pressed his ‘lips. to the white 
forehead, and.held her ive ‘hands a moment 
to his heart, then aed up the. curl of hair 
which Rudolph’s ‘bullet. had.severed, he thrust 
it. into. his besom, .and strode rapidly away. 
Colonel Rudolph by this.time had recovers 
something of his suave equanimity, and cameap 
to. offer: his assistance. 

** Don’t want noneof it,” said Jerry, brusquely. 
“ A.man. that goes round .a- ing of women 
folks hain’t of.no.account no.how. He’s‘toolow 
for a decent feller..like. Jerry Sawyer, Esquire, 
to wipe.his shoes. onto, You jest make 
skearee, or by the jumping, jingoes, I'll report 
you to Squire, Badger afore the sun goes dows. 
I reckon there’s some law left in the land yet, 
and the closer you keep about this ’ere aflur 
the better it’ll be forye. For hark ye, my fine 
gentleman, I know’a little secret about it w 
if ginerally circulated wouldn’t keep yer god 





name more than four and sixpence worth; that 
pistol that you give to the leftenant want 
Joaded! ’Twas.only.capped. Look here!’ and 
taking upi the weapon Livingstone had 
; Jerry pulled the trigger. There was@ sharp 
percussion burst, but mo smoke. Sawyer hal 
cry the truth. The pistol had not be 
| Ruldolph’s face. grew. purple with shames 
then bleached out to a.grey white. He: hadnt 
calealated on having his'villany so completely 
unmasked. 

“Goward!” he-eried, hotly, “:you were wate 
ing me !”’ 

“ Be mighty keerful how you eall names 
you may have the thickness of your skull tested 
afore you know it. Yes, I was:a watening of J 
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[got an inkling of this affair last night, no 
gatter how, and-as I could leave my shop well 
ough now that I have gota clerk, I determined 
tobe here. Ye see, I'd read a lot about.duels, 
pot.P'd.mever seed one, and I wanted to bea 
yitnesser to one to have to tell about it to my 
gandchildren. I knowed that if you was 
consarned in it there’d be foul play, and though 
[must say that Leftenant Livingstone was a fool 
not to have thrashed youin the first place, instid 
a coming here, I didn’t want, the chap to be 
purdered. So I jest arriv about an hour afore 
ye,and hid behind that rock there,-and seed 
that. goose of a leftenant give em up to you for 
that purpose. I was so provoked with him that 
Tcould have took him across my knee and 
ganked him ! He acted jest asif he thoyght. you 
yas a man of honour.” 

“Sir!” cried Rudolph, indignantly. 

“Jest you keep still while Iam talking. I 
seed that you didn’t put no cartridge into one of 
the pistils, and <I noticed when you. give ) him 
big you give him the:one that warn’tcharged. 
And then you and ‘heagreed tofire as soomas he 
jad counted three, and you, like a consarned 
coward and ‘villain’ as. you. are, fired afore ‘he'd 
got‘his mouth. shet- after: saying two ;.and now 
ave‘ this: spot instantly,:or by. the jumping 
jingoes, Ill make shortwork of ye !’’ 

Rudolph uttered:a fierce.cath, but the deter- 
pined aspect of Jerrydecided. him -to retreat, 
which he did immediately\leaving Jerry towatch 
wer the inanimate: form of Bearl. Not leng 


inanimate, for directly.she-moved, and) opened | 


hereyes to meet ltis honest face. 

“Ts he killed ?” shoasked-eagerly. 

“Who ?” exclaimed Jerry; feigning the most | 
profound ignorance. 

“Max.” 

“Tf you mean Leftenant Livingstone, he was 
ilive-and -well‘about five minutes ago, ‘to my 
arting’ knowledge.” 

“And new?” 

“Now, I expect ' he's steaming 
tojine his ship. © [t sails to-merrer. 

“ And-he was unhurt?” 

“Yes. ‘You jumped'in: atween him and the 
wlonel jest in-season to get the benefit of the 
wlonel’s bullet in-your ‘hair, and get one ofthe 

rettiest 6f your yellow curls shot clean off, and! 
leioasume he’s.gone,off.. with: it stuek in rhis, 
bozzom! ’Spectbe thinks tohavea safety chain | 
made out, of.it,” 

The swift-crimsgon-flashed:ever Pearl’s faceat 
this proof of her, lostlever’s affection. ‘Though! 
he had. professed to believe her false,, he must} 
mgard her .kindly..still, or. he .would not have; 
ared.to, keep anything ywhich,had been hers. 
And though she knew that henceforth:they must’ 
bestrangers—-and. though she felt that it was, 
"rong utterly for, her; to desire to. retain .a. place 
inbis,heart-~still. the knowledgs that. sherwas' 
jetdear to -him »was: the. sweetest comfort. she 
tad known. She:.clasped her bands softly’ 
together, and exclaimedjunder her, breath : 

“He doves: me-still:! heleves me-atill |” 

“Whatdid you observe?” asked Jerry. 

“Nothing,” she replied, blushing until .she 
hoked quite:like the radiant: Pearl.of otber:and| 
happier days. 

The injury. Pearl had. susteined. was no,;more 
tan. slight, graze of ‘the skin, and this her 
profuse hair completely, covered. 

“Look here, Miss Pearl,” ssaid Jerry, **I’m) 
fomg tolet you.go into the house. by the» back! 
way, and up to your chamber, where you :can 
Mash | off the ‘blood, .and put on :some ’tother; 
tithes; and mot-let your:marw know what has! 
teen yoingion. It’s best nobody should: know. 
Iywouldimake too much talk.” 

Neat] assented gladly, forshe bad becn greatly; 
ttoubled about the explanation she must-make 
Mts. Noyes. As it happened, ‘thourb, no ex- 
Planation was needed. The huneavack 
Wid the good womarthat Pearl had expreseedia 
ttsine to ride Nero, and he had brought the hors 
over to gratify her;,amd the. only anxiety Mrs. 
Neves ‘had felt-was that the “pesky critter” 
would throw her darling. 


r Plymouth, | 





CHAPTER VI. 


Berr Morean haunted Pearl like her shadow. 
The girl could not walk but that fateful woman 
was by her side ; if she took her boat out on the 
waters it would not be long before the sharp craft 
which owned Bett Morgan asmistress would soon 
shoot alongside the “‘Ocean Queen.” If she 
slept in her chamber, the pale face. of Bett 
hovered constantly over her in her troubled 
dreams—and the worst of all wasthitt.éhe could 
not repel her. 

The dark secret they sharééiigén. common, 
and which made Reerl shudder with ‘horror 
every time she thought ofitzpeevludedithat. She 
would only live onasbesishexaigh ts; ure 
in silence. 


Her suffering hedimot come tto.kercthrough 


é any sin ci:hemewn);,end thatvwascomescomfort, 


and she needddvereryvmiteand im-6f, solace 
she couldgatiner: 4 

The ommensi:himts inveggsddito!Beatlioyes 
which among: =80en 
.changed ‘to -assewexations, .axidi ere ldemg it 
became patent; ; id ancitesiomity,, 
that Peatl)was intimate: «with. \Betc Morgan, 
because:shewas commecéed initihttiie) handsome 
hunchbaek. 

As the:foul story cireitlandd, iitgrearin-size, 
until pea! tyme: perme oe torn; 
in picaapsaeitt ygoddimame scattered toring | 
winds, 

Henperaad laltky'Pittenide avoidek: 
py etn her, oe 
of t. overt! moups of istremgttea, 
claimed atti ? enacy, of the . 
that as 


—the times:sthen, 4f onermight: coredit: thleeir 


| assertions, \therenmas nosanbh ching ras. sin .or, 


wron ginal the wserld. 


with themvat’ tre soememn uniomtibide, ‘Bis: 
was communio¢neday; sand aswmseual,\Baatl ite 
her seat beside her mother. 


| 
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4 









When the old deacon teackhé@bhewestimathian: 


she was seated, Pearl extenide@“iier-hand to tai il i 


the bread, but the plate was drasn+heek ; she: 
looked up in profound surprise. “BeaveniRgy. 


murmured in a low, distinct -voice the question! 


her eyes asked. 

‘IT have been instructed to refuse you. this 
token of our Lord’s death and burial,” he said, 
passing on to Mrs. Noyes. 

Pearl grew a little paler, but. she only folded 
her hands in token of. submission. Not so Mrs, 
Noyes. “Ihe good woman, though . eminently 
pious, had very little meekness in her compo- 
sition, and she looked upon this as an insult, to 
her child, .She rose angrily—a red spet burn- 
ing on either cheek—but Pearl laid her 
hand on her arm, and forced her to resume her 
seat. 

‘Be calm, dearest mather, for my.sake. Look 
atme, See how well I: bear it,” she said, in a 
low tone. 

“But I will not bear it! ‘Tobe réfused like 
this, before the whole church, it is too much ? 
Yau, my little lamb! my dove—a thousand 
times purer than any of those long-faced hypo- 
crites |” 

In her indignation we -will believe that. Mrs. 
Noyes forgot she was speaking of her bretaren 
and sisters. 

“Hush, mother! I have forfeited, the right 
to sit with the pure-hearted, I suppose. They 
believe that I have done wrong ; tuey’re nat to 
blame.” 

“ Let.us.go home! Iwill not remain to be 
mocked by their false worship.” 

“No, we will remain, God still reigns, mother. 
Do-not lose faith in that.” 

So, greatly to Mrs. Noyes’ discomfort, Pearl 
sat still, and.listened to the service. “Bewildered 
atthe girl’s singular calmness, they did not know 
the fierce-storm which raged within that un- 
rnffied exterior. 








1 ‘iA nd ‘ary hemi 


Mrs. Noyes stopped at noon to.give the parson 
and deacon “a-piece of her mind,” which made 
those highly respectable personages open their 
eyes, and wonder within themselves if they ihad 
made a blunder about anything—while Pearl 
went home and shut herself up in her chamber 
to weep and pray. ' 

To pray for guidance and support, and toiask 
God if it pleasedthim, not to keep her here in trial 
too long, Lifedookedigo.very dreary to ner, and 
poy such \@swreeacape from all earthly 
evils. 

‘*Bear:ye one.ancbhetigbmniens.” 
Spanien shotiid Shemptereceive full recom- 


(To°be Cotthimued.) 








‘Fam! * thevesper bes areechiming » 
‘ Ghiming :sweetly,joyfulibels ; 
Andi their\nensic floating awestty, 
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— r x gladness 
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“Hle)y vesper. bells. 








‘THE ARTIST’S BOOTS. 





Tuanns to the coodidffices ofia good friend, a 
poverty-stricken young artist obtained a com- 
mission to paint the portrait of a rich lady. 
Upon going to wait upon the lady he managed 
to get. himself up very ereditably-as’to hat, coat 
and pantaloons, but his boots—ah, \ his ‘boots! 
There was an aperture im’the-toe of’ each where 
the sole had parted ‘company with the: upper- 
On the road to the lady*s mansion a sudden and 
violent shower came up, which’ flooded the ‘side- 
walks, and when’ he entered’ the deawing-roam 
he perceived to his horror that‘‘tis ‘boots ‘had 
been turned into pumps; and *thatiat veach-step 
the water within them-spouted' forth over: the 
costly carpets as if from the ‘blow-holes of lively 
young-whales. 

He, however,was not diseoncerted, but saids 
gracefully, to the lady ofthe mansion, ‘* Upon 
my word, madame, these siphon boots, that are 
all the fashion and are so highly praised, may be 
all they are said’ tobe for-out-door use, but‘ for 
wearing in the house they will never answer at 
all, at-all.” 





Corizzs of the instructions of the First Lord, 
respecting flogging inthe Nayy, dated July last, 
have been issued. They direct that corporal 
punishment sixli in no case amount to more than 
twenty-five lashes, whether ‘awarded ‘by tie 
commander of tue ship.or’ by the sentence of a 
court-martial. 
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(THE OPENING OF THE PLOT. } 


THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 


-— 
> 





Ir was a dull time in Broad Street, one sultry 
afternoon in August. Business was over for the 
day, but Mr. Emerson still lingered in his 
office—perhaps because no happy home called 
him away. Certainly the close little room, with 
its piles of account books and swarms of flies, 
could have possessed no attraction for any but 
@ homeless man. 

The day had been one of unprecedented suc- 
cess, even to Mr. Emerson; a lucky specula- 
tion in cotton resulted in a very large fortune. 
Yet very few could tell that he made a lucky 
investment that day, as nothing happened any 
further than giving some money to the little 
flower-girl who daily brought her choicest bou- 
quets to the wealthy cotton buyer. 

_If any man in the city had cause for satisfac- 
tion and self-gratification, it was Mr. Emerson, 


when he remembered the struggles by which he | 


attained his present commercial eminence. It 
was well known among his acquaintances that, 
not many years before, he had returned penni- 
less to his native city after a short residence 
abroad, which had proved neither creditable nor 
profitable. 

He was no misanthrope, but a cloud of sorrow 
seemed to hang over him in his happiest mo- 
ments, and although his constant reserve se- 
cured him from the intrusions of the curious, 


rumour gave an unhappy marriage as the cause ; 
but beyond that of speculation, society had no 
resource. Young Harry Keller stepped into the 
office on his way home t his afternoon, and was 
warmly welcomed. 

“Well, Harry, how has the world used you to- 
day?’ Mr. Emerson inquired, shaking hands 
with his friend. 

“ Business has been unnsually brisk at our 
place, thank you. I heard of your streak of 
fortune with genuine pleasure. When Stanley 
told me of it this morning, I said, if there is a 
man in the city who deserves success, itis my 
friend Emerson.” 

“ You are wasting énthusiasm, Harry. I think 
we all get more than our deserts in this world, 





or we should be peor indeed,” Mr. Emer- 
}son replied, gravely but kindiy, and glanc- 
| ing towards his friend, he detected the’ usual 
| absence of gaiety. ‘“ What has gone wrong with 
you, Harry?” More obstructions in the course 
of true love?” he asked, with his pleasant 
huniour. 

Harry Keller, manly fellow that he was, ordi- 
narily cool and self-contiolled, struggled with 
some great emotion. It wasa moment before he 
couid speak calmly. 

“It has reached a crisis,” he said at length ; 
“Mr. Gordon was not content with shutting 
Matilda up in a school in some out of the way 
place, but he has sent his rascally son Gerald 
up there to torment her with his attentions. 
Their motive is plain enough; Gerald has 
squandered half her money in speculations, and 


ee 

means to marry Matilda to prevent a settle 
ment.” 
“Where is the school situated?” Mr. Emer. 
son asked. 
“In a small place called Laurel Hill. Bey 
Landon, who is home on a visit, brought me 4 
letter from Matilda. She says the poor girl is 
very unhappy, although she is greatly loved by 
the whole of the school, who do all in their 

wer to make her life more pleasant. Mr. 

mezson, you know I love Matilda with aj] 
my heart, as I have often told you s0,” said 
Harry, with his cheek glowing, and speaking 
with love-like pride. “I do not object to 
showing you her letter ; you see that it places 
me in a strange position.” 

Mr. Emerson unfolded the perfumed sheet, 
delicately omitting to read the affectionate 
address, and commenced a little way down the 
page. 

“‘ GERALD’s attentions are becoming positively 
unbearable. He intercepts all my letters, and 


-| has so prejudiced Mrs. Rivington against my 


friends that I fear no one could gain her per- 
mission to visit me; as my guardian’s son he, of 
course, has many privileges which would be 
allowed to no one else, and he uses them to make 
me unhappy. Iam well aware, dear Harry, of 
all your scruples against marrying me before 
you have a fortune of your own, and much as I 
honour your consideration, I cannot think it 
reasonable or necessary to leave me longer un- 
protected. I havea plan which I think might 
prove successful, if the parties will be agreeable. 
Mr. Emerson was a friend of my dear father in 
the happy days of the past, and I can remember 
his visits at our house when I was quite a child. 
If he could be persuaded to assist us, I think by 
introducing himself as an old friend, he might 
gain Mrs. Rivington’s consent to take me to ride. 
At some convenient place you could await us, 
when we could call upon our friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Arnold, and be married before our plan was 
discovered. I know you will not think me un- 
maidenly in speaking thus plainly, dear Harry, 
and you can judge how unhappy I must be to 
resort to such a remedy. Let me hear from you 
soon. Aurevoir. I am as ever your loving 

TILDA 


Mr. Emerson’s face was very smiling when 
he returned the letter to his friend. 

“So Iam expected to enact the benevolent 
and chivalrous Mr. Pickwick in this little 
drama,” he said in his quaint way. 

“Something very like it, truly, minus the 
various blunders and accidents which invariably 
befel that worthy gentleman,” Harry replied, 
appreciating the humour. . 

"= = your happiness would be incom- 
plete without this fair Matilda ?’” Mr. Emerson 
said, musingly ; “ but this is delicate business, 
gaining the friendship of a lady for the purpose 
of doing injury to her school.” : 

“T have thought of that, and so has Matilda. 
Consideration for Mrs. Rivington alone pre- 
vented her from taking this step many months 
a Va 
ee What name did you mention?” Mr. Emer- 
son questioned, hastily. 

“Mrs. Rivington; she is a widow, a very 
beautiful and accomplished woman. I met her 
once and was charmed with her.” ‘ 

** Do you know how long she has been in that 
place?” Mr. Emerson questioned, with chang- 
ing colour. 

“Ido not; my interest in the school dates 
from the time Matilda went there; but Laurel 
Hill is so insignificant a place, one might be 
buried there for several years, and few would 
know of their existence. Is the lady a friend of 
yours.” 

“No; oh, no! Itis 


” 
“ 


merely a coincidence of 
names,” was the reply. “I will think of this 
matter, and let you know my decision, Harty. 
I have an engagement yet this afternoon;" 40¢ 
Mr. Emerson rose hurriedly. 

His whole manner seemed altered, and young 
Keller, intent upon his own trouble, interpre 


the change as auguring ill for bis cause. ay 
’ 





«“ Mr. Emerson,’ Harry interrupted, hast: 
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“JT will detain you but an instant, yet I cannot 
let you leave me, uncertain of your opinion of 
the course I ought to take in this affair. Is’ it 
possible you disapprove of my marrying Matilda | 
under such cireumstances ?” | 

“No, Harry. Ido not see that you could be 
expected to refuse such tempting proposals ; not 
every young man has such at his disposal. The 
fortune is of course trifling in comparison with 
other considerations; but, Harry,” and Mr. 
Emerson speaks with an earnestness which ' 
amounts to almost solemnity, laying his hand | 
apon Harry’s shoulder and looking gravely into 
his face, “have you weighed well the import- 
ance of this step? Have you considered that 
marriage is something more solemn than a plea- 
sant acquaintance—that it is a stern reality, re- 
quiring much forbearance and self-renunciation, 
and, if lacking these elements, may be of all 
existences the most intolerable ?” 

Mr. Emerson paused, as if unable to say 
more. Harry never seen his friend thus | 
agitated before, and while it recalled to his 
memory floating rumours of his early life, it 
touched his young heart to know how deeply he 
must have suffered. He was equally earnest 
when he spoke again. 

“If Matilda had been devoid of wealth she 
would have been my wife long ago, and I should 
have rejoiced in each struggle with fortune for 
her dear sake. . That her love is equal to mine, 
her letter can prove. When I can say truly 
that it will be the aim of my life to cherish and 
guard her, may I not reasonably hope that our 
future will be one of happiness ?” 

He would have said, “That we may escape 
the misery and unhappiness that falls on so 
many,” but delicacy checked his words. 

«“ Heaven grant you e!? was the fervent 
teply. “You have done much to cheer my 
lonely life, Harry, and when you have a wife 
and home to gladden your own, you must not 
forget your old friend, and allow the obliging 
and convenient Mr. Pickwick to be laid neglected 
upon the shelf,” he added, pleasantly. 

“Mr. Emerson, you do me a great injustice 
by the — and it is not like you to doubt 
your friend. You must know how warmly 
Matilda and I will always welcome you at our 
home, and how sacredly we all cherish you in 
ourremembrance of this kindness,’ Harry an- 
swered, with emotion. 

“It is littleto remember; if your happiness is 
secured Iam well repaid. In regard to others 
~—Iam quite indifferent to the opinion of Ma- 
tilda’s guardian or his son; but I must confess 
some scruples against such a design upon the 
peace of that preceptress, Mrs. Rivington, I be- 
lieve you called her,” and Mr. Emerson spoke 
with hesitation. ‘1 fear sucha scheme against 
an unprotected lady is scarcely consistent with 
the character of Mr. Pickwick,” he added, 
laughingly, as he from his friend. 

If Harry Keller, with the elasticity of a youth- 
ful nature, buried his troubles in the sweet ob- 
livion of slumber that night, he was more for- 
tunate than his friend. Long after the stones in 
the street below ceased to echo the footsteps of 
the passing crowd, Mr. Emerson paced his 
lonely room. 

The incidents of the afternoon had disturbed 
his thoughts from their usual quiet course, and 
tow, after hours of struggle, he still battled 
with an army of long buried hopes and affeo- 
tions, each bitterness and transgression of the 
Past standing forth like an accusing foe. 

He paused at last before an antique cabinet 
of rare value and workmanship, unfastened 
the locks, and throwing open the doors, dis- 
closed a portrait set something after the manner 
of an ancient shrine. 

The beauty and life of the picture alone was 
sufficient to betray a careless observer into admi- 
tation; but standing as the only visible link be- 
tween the desolation of the present and the past 
of which a part at least had been one of bewil 

ering happiness, it was more than priceless to 
Ee Macly man who guarded it with miserly 


Tho canvas bore two figures. A woman, 
young and lovely, but little beyond girlhood ; a 
Toguish smile encircling her small and perfect 





mouth, but a tender light in her violet eyes, as 
she gazed upon the dimpled, laughing child in 
her arms. 

It was difficult to recognise the imperturbable 
broker in this sad, agitated man, over whom 
these pictures possessed such painful but irre- 
sistible fascination. The long years of the past, 
which he had so jealously guarded from 
prying eyes, memory with unsparing hand 
spread plainly before him, and, after years of 
repentance, it was more than he could Lear un- 
moved. 

When Mr. Emerson warned Harry of the so- 
lemnity of marriage, his mind was full of his 
own memories, and of his sufferings; and he 
feared to see his friend place his happiness in 
the hands of a young and undisciplined girl. 
Very like Harry Keller had Mr. Emerson been 
ten years ago. 

At that time he was the unrestrained master 
of his own destiny, and also had a liberal fortune, 
well calculated by his generous, unsuspicious 
nature to become the tool of craftiness and de- 
sign. Three years of student life at continental 
colleges were fast corrupting him, teaching him 
recklessness and desperation, when his heart 
was taken captive by Helen Rivington, a pure 
and lovely girl, the daughter of a minister. 

From that time he led a different life; for- 
sook his gay companions, and filled with honour 
those positions for which by nature he was so 
well qualified. He became the kind son of the 
aged clergyman, the devoted husband, and the 
tender father of a little girl he called “ Ruby.” 

Four years of happiness in a quiet town, then 
Mr. Emerson resolved to travel with his wife 
and child. They settled in Liverpool for the 
winter, and there occurred the errors he had 
now to repent. 

In the happiness of his married life, he had 
forgotten the exciting pleasures of former days, 
or supposed the taste which craved them sup- 
planted by one of purer nature; that it only 
slumbered to burst forth again upon the re- 
newal of familiar scenes and acquaintances, was 
not the evidence of a depraved heart, but the 
scars which a course of transgression and way- 
wardness invariably leaves. 

Helen was conscious of a change in her hus- 
band, but her pure, refined nature could have no 
sympathy with his temptations, and she met 
his excuses and apologies with coolness and re- 
proach. 

Each day increased the estrangement, and one 
night when Helen, unable to sleep, awaited her 
husband’s return, he was brought home insensi- 
ble, flushed with wine, and wounded ina duel 
over an actress, who brought him in her carriage, 
and then hung around his bed, weeping and 
wringing her hands. 

Helen stood motionless, gazing on with an 
aching heart; but when the actress, with 
natural kindness, would have poured out her 
explanations and pity, she pushed her away like 
something unclean, and, gathering up her 
skirts, swept from the room. She was told her 
husband’s wound was trifling—that he would 
soon recover, and waiting to hear no more, 
she fled with her child, leaving no trace of her 
course. 

The remorse that came to the young husband 
upon his return to consciousness may be 
imagined. It was in vain that he employed 
every means to discover bis deeply’ injured 
wife ; at length, finding search useless, he placed 
the remnant of his fortune with a friend to be 
held in trust for her, hoping that she might 
come forward and claim it when no longer 
pursued. 

But all these years had given nothing but 
struggle and discipline : in loneliness and sorrow 
he had achieved a noble manhood, though to- 
night the. light from the overhanging 
chandelier betrayed many a silver hair, ani his 
broad, white forehead was seamed by many lines 
of care. 

In the prime of life Mr. Emerson stood alone, 
uncheered by affection, bereft of the ties which 
makes life a pleasure, naunted by remorse and 
the n.emory of happy days—the sole remnant of 
the past the pictured resemblance of those he 
had so fondly loved and deeply wronged. 


a 


Whatever scruples Mr. Emerson entertained 
against the part he was solicited to undertake 
for the benefit of his young friends must have 
been happily overcome, for, not many days after 
the proposal was made to him, he departed for 
the scene of action. 

The delightful freshness of the country 
scenery, and the bracing mountain air, were 
invigorating to the city business man who saw 
so little of nature; his spirits rose rapidly, and 
when they reachéd the village of Laurel Hill, 
which lay basking in the sunlight, blissfully 
unconscious of any design upon its peacefulness, 
he felt. equal to the performance of any task, 
however difficult. 

Just enough of day remained for Mr. Emerson 
to acquaint himself with the location of the 
principal features of the place, including, of 
course, the young ladies’ seminary. A conversa- 
tion with mine host of the hotel made him 
familiar with most of the residents of the 
place. 

Pretty Matilda Campbell had received due 
notice of Mr. Emerson’s intended arrival, and 
when that gentleman sallied forth in the morn- 
ing, a short walk brought him in contact with a 
young lady to whom the encounter was no sur- 
prise. > 

But even the pretty face of Matilda did not 
| prevent him from gazing in a puzzling, eager 
way upon the little girl who accompanied her. 
It was the way we often gaze upon a face which 
recalls a lost or absent friend. Matilda was 
puzzled by his attraction; but half fearful of 
mistake, she advanced to meet him, the colour 
fluttering in and out of her cheeks. 

“T cannot be mistaken, I think. You are 
my father’s friend, Mr. Emerson,’’ she said, 
timidly. 

“ Quite right, and you are, orrather were, my 
little friend Matilda,” Mr. Emerson returned, 
with sincere pleasure at the meeting, looking 
down with something of tenderness upon the 
pretty girl he had promised to befriend in such 
a strange way. 

“T remember too well the happy days when I 
was your little friend Matilda, and searched 
Tene pockets for bon bons you were sure to 

ring me,” she replied, tears welling up in her 
dark eyes. “And you will be the same kind 
friend now, Mr. Emerson, when I have no dear 
father to guard me. Will you not?” she asked, 
prettily. 

He pressed her little hand kindly, answering 
in his quaint way, although his heart was tender 
for the orphaned girl: 

“T cannot refuse my little friend her wish, 
though she asks’ me for a husband instead of 
bon bons,” he added, softly. 

She was a blushing rose this time, answering 
him only by tears in her dark eyes. 

“ Maggie,” she said after a moment, address- 
ing the child, to whom Mr. Emerson’s eyes 
wandered frequently, ‘do you want to buy 
some candy at the confectioner’s? Our box is 
quite empty, I think. I will waitfor you atthe 
corner.” 

“Who is your little companion ?” Mr. Emer- 
son asked, as the child ran away. 

*‘ Maggie Rivington, the tongues of our pre- 
ceptress. The poor child is fatherless, as I am, 
but she has a loving mother to care for her.” 

Mr. Emerson seemed on the point of question- 
ing further, but checked the impulse, 

“My dear Matilda,” he said, and his voice 
was almost grave, *‘ I cannot give my encourage- 
ment and assistance to the scheme until you 
assure me that you have not decided upon it 
without much thought and consideration. ‘Your 
happiness as well as Harry’s is very dear to me, 
and I would grieve to see you rashly take a step 
which might bring sorrow and wretchedness to 
you both.” 

“Please, Mr. Emerson, do not think me 
childish or frivolous. . I love Harry too sincerely 
to urge him to an act which I did not think 
would be for his happiness, as well as my own,” 
she answered with womanly earnestness. ‘I 
have but a moment to explain our plans,” she 
eontinued, hurriedly, ‘ for I see some of our 
teachers coming. Fortunately, Gerald Gordon 





has an imperative business engagement, and has 
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left me unguarded for once, and this morning 
Mts. Rivington was unexpectedly called from 
howe. Tt will not be difficult to gain the consent 
of Miss Fuller, the assistant teacher, to take me 
to ride. Harry is waiting for us at the clergy- 
man’s, a few miles from here, and. the absence 
of two sentinels is too favourable an opportunity 
to be'lost, although Thad not expected to elope, 
till'to-morrow,” she added, laughingly. 

Matilda had ory time to assume. a careless 
ait, when a number of young lady pupils and) 
their teather approached. 

“May I detain you a moment, Miss Fuller?” 
Matilda asked, in her sweet, persuasive way. 
“T’have just met a gentleman who visited my 
father’s house when I was a little. girl. 
not introduce him to you ?” adding, before she 


could remonstrate, “This is my friend, the, 


instructress, Miss Fuller, Mr. Emerson. Your 
mutual experience of my way,wardness ought to 
make you friends,” she said, gaily 
not Mr. Emerson could*tell you some ‘terrible 
stories af my childhood.” 

“Tam not inclined te believe. that you were 
so-very terrible, my dear,”*the teacher replied, 
looking fondly at her pretty young charge. 

“Tf Fremember rightly Matilda was quite a 
faultless little girl, withthe exception of a-great 
fondness for confections, in which respect I 
perceive she has not changed,” the gentleman 
returned, pleasantly, pointing to the package 
Maggie Rivington was at the moment placing 
in ‘her hands. 

“ She is the good fairy of the school, and as 
generous of her giftsas the goddess of plenty,” 
Miss Fuller remarked, kindly. 

“T was in the act of inviting Matilda to ride 
with me ag you came up, Miss er ; T.wish to 
see something of this beautiful country, and it 
would add to my enjoyment.if my, young-friend 
would aécompany me. ‘I shall ure an. extra 
seat in the carriage,.if you will it,’ Mr. 
Emerson hastened to afd, seeing her tation, 
and anxious to avert suspicion,and yetitrembling 
for his invitation. 

“You are kind to include me, ‘but I should 
be unable to leave my scholars,” Miss Fuller 
replied, reluctantly, for such indulgences were 
rare in her monotonous life ; “‘ but I see no reason 
why Matilda may not enjoy the, pleasure, pro- 
vided you take a third person, which is-one of 
Mrs. Rivington’s rules.” 

Mr. Emerson was silentin despair, but Matilda 
one Mugyie has bee for a dri 

- ie en longi a drive; ma 
she not be indulged now ite M 

** Oh, please say I may go, dear Miss Fuller!” 
Maggie pleaded, in her childish way. 

«*T see no further a ten except to limit 
your drive between the ‘hours of two-and five 
o’dlock,”" Miss Puller said, finally. 

“I thank you for not. dooming me to a soli- 
tary afternoon,” Mr. Emerson remarked ‘to the 
teacher, ar he wished the ladies good-morning, 
and turned away with a slight misgiving for his 
intended deception, while the nnsuspicious Miss 
Fuller departed unusually happy, satisfied with 
the performance of her duty toward her: pupil, 
and rejoicing ‘that circumstances enabled her to 
oblige the agreeable gentleman, whose image 
lingered in her memory, and ‘became strangely 
mingled among arithmetical examples and 
geographical boundaries the remainder of the 


At the appointed time Mr,’ Emerson assisted 
Matilda and her little ‘friend into his carriage, 
and‘they drove away, the envy and admiration 
of the school. Matilda was too sensible to 
attempt the removal of any of her baggage, but 
her pretty summer suit~“of grey poplin, while ‘it 
excited no suspicion, was suitable ‘for trayel; 
with the additional advantage of being very be- 
coming. 

The poor girl was nervous and excited, al- 
though she tried bravély to conquer her emo- 
tion. Maggie did the talking for all. Seated 
by'Mr. Hmerson, holding-the whip or reins, the 
child -was supremely happy, her sweet voice 
ringing out in the unrestrained glee of child- 
hood, “They were at ‘their destination before 
Matilda could believe half the distance had 
been-traversed. 


May I 


T doubt | 





«« Mr. Emerson !”’ she called, from the carriage. 

But his quick eye had detected Harry before 
she spoke. Matilda sprang out of the carriage 
without assistance, and ran up-the walk. 

“Where is Matilda going ?” Maggie asked, 
somewhat alarmed. 

To. see a friend of hers. Would you be 
afraid to. sit alone in the carriage a, few mo- 
ments, if I fasten the horses?” Mr. Emerson 
asked of his.little companion. 

*T shall not be: afraid,” she answered, 
courageously ; “but please don’t stay very long 
or we shall lose our ride,” she pleaded. 

Mr. Emerson found his friends awaiting his 
presence. He gave the fair bride away, and in 
afew moments Matilda was no longer an. un- 
protected girl. After the conclusion of the cere- 
mony they returned to the earriage, as it. had 
been arranged that Mr. Emerson was. to drive 
them to the station, and then return with 
Maggie, to meet the s ise which would follew 
the discovery of her flig 

Maggie had. scareely heeded the addition to 
the patty in her delight to be in motion, but 
when the station was reached, and she under- 
stood that she was to lose her friend, her grief 


was uncontrollable, and she clung to Matildg,, 


begging her to.stay, amid tears.and caresses, 


Mr. Emerson.thought his bands were full by, 


this time; Maggie's distress quite disturbed his 
composure; buf to his great relief the train 
came at last, and. Matilda was bidding them 
good-bye from a window. 

“ We.sball be in London.in a week, and when 
ie come, let. me thank you for your ki “yg 

tilda was saying, when.a gentleman, satchel 
in hand, sauntered along the platform, and 
attracted by the voice, glanced up at. the 
window. 

It was. a mutual reeognition, and. each 
changed colour. “Matilda felt very secure,in her 
new position, and could not forbear giving her 
old enamy a 

*“Good-bye, Mr. Gordon. That unfortunate.en- 
gagemant vented your presence ak my wed- 
ding; but.I must heg Mr. Emerson te make my 
excuses,” she.said, in alow but significant tone, 

as the train moved away, leaving the, gentleman 
speechless from, astonishment. 

“T demand to know by what right, you have 
interfered in this.affair, since I am referred to 
you for explanation.?” he said, angrily, addregs- 
ing Mr. Emerson. 

** We are upon equal grounds, then,.as I shall 
demand an explanation of your singular eon- 
duct toward your father’s ward, as well as a 
strict aceount of her property,’ Mr. Emerson 
returned, coolly. 

“What explanaticn do yon intend te. give 
Mrs. Rivington of this infameus business.?” he 
asked, insolently. 

“Should I fail to justify my conduct in.that 
lady’s opinion, I will call upon Mr. Gordon. for 
assistance,” his companion replied, firmly ;.and, 
placing the little girl in the carriage,.he turned 
his horses toward the seminary. 

Mr, Gordon. drave in the same. direction, evi- 
dently determined to give his account of the 
affair before Mr. Emerson could offer any ex- 
planation of his conduct: It was a sharp race 
for a few moments, when Mr. Emerson. checked 
his horses, wisely concluding it -hest to allow 
his. opponent, to receive the first shock of the 
surpuise,.shrewdly guessing the commotion his 
announcement would make, As he expected, he 
was .himself.an object of interest to the young 
ladies, who, were gathered in groups aroun 
the grounds eagerly discussing the elopement. 

“Mamma is at home; I hear her talking,” 
Maggie exclaimed, as they entered the house. 
“ She is in the library. Come, Mr. Emerson, I 
will tell her what.a nice ride we had, and she 
shall not. blame you,” she was saying, as she led 
the way to the room. 

“The most astonishin> piece of ,rascality and 
impudence,” Mr. Gordon was saying, angrily. 

“Oh, mamma, you must not blame this 
gentleman,” Maggie burst forth, 

Mrs. Rivington rose to receive her.singular 
visitor, waiting in,a cool, haughty way for him 
to speak, but, receiving no answer nor explana- 
tion, she looked up-to see the, ge»tleman leaning 





heavily against a, table. for support, evidently 
struggling with some.emotion. ‘Their eyes met 
- one gaze, arechy womaniens more than,.words, 

triving to retain her composure, she grasped 
the child, and would have fled.from the room 
had not Mr. Emerson detained her. 

“ Can you leave me thus,after.all these years, 
Helen? Has.not my. suffering and sorrow 
aboned for the. past.?” +he. askad,, passionately, 
holding her fainting form, and, pressing kisges 
upon her cold lips, regardless of the astonish- 
ment of spectators, when, lifting his insengible 
wife in,his arms,,and bidding Maggie. lead. the 
way,.he.carried her to - her own room. 

The hours which passed in pleadings and. ex- 
paostione that. brought these long-divided, but 

ving hearts together, belong not to. the world. 
Laurel. Hill lost its heloved preceptress,, but 
Miss. Fuller filled her. place.with honour. 

Mr. Emerson ‘has grown: younger e 
since:the time he acted Ma, Bickwiok fcr ce, 
benefit of his young friends, and his wife laugh- 
dng ly:declares shemotices a. gnowimg resemblanee 


‘to that. benevolent and chivalrous gentleman. 


He ‘ishappy:in the fullestusense of the word; 
there is. perfect confidence and synypathy be- 
tween him and Helen now; and in Maggie's 
opinion there is not another:such.a:man in ‘the 
whole world as her dear papa. 

Harry is as much im love with his dear 
Matilda as on their wediing-day, and Mr. 
@merson has no reason to look for clouds in 
‘their future. Meeting Harry two months after 
his marriage, he offered’ liim a .partnership in 
his firm, which ‘he gladly accepted: The day 
after their marriage the following letter was 
owmritten to Mr. Gordon from ‘his dutiful son : 


-“ Dear Fatuer,— e isall up, Matilda 
has eloped with that ‘tao, Keller. y sajl for 
America in first steamer.. If you.are not. ready 
with,thirty thousand, I advise you to follow my 
course, for Keller will be-hard om you for the 
monay. 

In whieh opinion. Mr. .Gerald Gordon: was 
wrong, for neither Matilda nor Harry could ‘add 
to. the old. man’s sorrow when he confessed to 
haning lest huwlf ber fortune: in :an unlucky 
specniation in which his; rascally :son sbaddn- 
volved him. MW. B. 





FACETIZ, 


—_-_ 
DIVISION OF LABOUR. 


THe: Carrams (to stable'lad, who is mounted 
on. & Faas arma animal)): ‘Well, Tim, 
how's he.go:?” 

frm..(whose mount pulls a bit): “Oh, well, 
yeronner, well; and-shure, don’t he ought ?for 
if he canries: me I earties. his great ‘ead, and I 
faith I’ve been thinkin’ as his:is best: halfio’ the 
bargin.” —Judy. 

A DRAMA IN BHAL DIPE: 


(Scene: Smoking-room of the Bally Club. 
Time: Midnight. Dramatis Persone: Brown 
and Robinson.) 

Brows (@ ‘bappy bachélor): “Wai-taw! 
Another of those sixpenny:cigars, and just one 
more-~as befere, you knew: es, Robinson, as 
Iwas saying, a truly shocking state of affair 
that over in Russia. ‘Terrible ff sows, those 
Nihilists. The poor Czar, why, its bad enough 
tobe shat.at in ithe street, but, by Jowe, you 
know, thingsame.come toa pretty»pass when one 
is blown up in one’s own house)!”’ 

Bopexson (a much-married: man): “Ab; my 
dear fellow (looks at his wateh:; sighs ; rises, am! 
prepares to depart home) The Czar of Russia 
is not the only man whou.s blown up-in his owl 


house!” 
—Judy. 
DELICATELY PUT. 


Cusrower: “ You'll xecollect what 1 one 
you ?” : 

Laxpiorp: “Certainly; but you won't 
abject to my assisting my memory with * 
memorandum; on my.doer.” 
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Customer: “ But, hang it, all:the world will 
gee that!’ 
LanpiorD: “ Not if you leave me your great 
coat.to.hang aver it.’ —Funny Folks. 
HARD TO MATCH. 


Aunt Towzer thinks there can be little love 
jn a good many royal marriages. She lately 
read an. aceount of an exalted couple who-were 
go reluctant to be “‘made one,” that it took six 
clergymen to marry them. —Funny Folks. 


THE AWFULLY GRAND! 


Werattuy Cap: “ Look here—bring-mesome 
dinner, old man. The'best:you’ve got” 
Watrer : “Dimer a la carte, mi’sien ? 
WwW. C.: “Cart be hanged! ‘Dinner a ler 
carriage!” —Funny Folks. 
VERY PRONOUNCED. 


Swext (to old gentleman): “‘Oam_you'tell:me 
sir, if the next station is Exnill?’”’ 

Oup GENTLEMAN: “Erpill? 1 don’t.ikmow 
such a.place. If you mean Herne Hill—yes, it 
is the next station.” _ 

DO.“TOU SEE ANY GRIN? 

lirtte Boy (pansing in front ofa. bust..cf 
sniliny boy) : ““Lisay,,ma:” 

Ma: “Yes, dear, don’t you ‘thitk it very 
pretty ?*° 

L. B. (thoughtfully): “Yes, utd say, ma; 
is it always laughing?” —Fun: 


HOUSEHOLD ‘Hines. 
(Hints to servants.) 


Bz particularly careful, on entering a new 
situation, to commence as-yeu intend to go 


on. 

Never be persuaded to. sacrifice your .inde- 
pendence by wearing a cap; if pour mistress 
does not wear one, why should you'? 

Remember that the kitchen belongs to ‘the 
servants, and resent,.asan insult,.any attempt 
on the part of your mistress ‘to intrude her 
presence where it isnot required. 

Of course, no lady," as “is a lady; would do 
such a thing,.and a prompt display of your yn- 
qualified disapprobation will no doubt prevent 
arecurrence of the attempt to trampleon»your 
ights. 

our mistress would probably object to your 
presence.in the drawing-room, and therefore has 
no excuse for thrusting herself into-your apart- 
ment. 

Although you are in service, youarenet hound 
to sacrifice your health on account of any tyran- 
nical prejudice on the part of your master .or 
mistress. 

So bearin mind the old proverb, “After 
dinner-sit awhile, after supper walk.a mile,” 
and never fail to takea little gentle exercise 
after the evening meal. 

A stroll as far as the area-gate will be found 
very beneficial, and if the constitutional can be 
enlivened by.a little..cheerfal,conversation with 
Robert X2,so much the better. 

Some mistressesare excessively (and absurdly) 
particular about the,cold meat being wsed,up. 
One of the best recipesin existence for using up 
cold meat,.and one that we can recommend 
from experience, is—a large family of small 
children. 

But, this not being always available, the night 
constable will be found an excellent method of 
getting rid of it. 

Remember that it is impossible.to send any- 
thing up to table properly flavoured without 
Reviously tasting it, and of course.the.choicer 

@ article you have to prepare the greater 
hecessity for care, so-never fail to have a basin 
of soup or a small portion of sweetbread. 

_ Of course you will take tham..eqlely in the 
Merest of your master and mistress. 

But be careful to keep-within the bounds of 
toderation, or your anxiety to do justice to 
your sper may lead to the sacrifice af your 
own health. —Judy. 


A FACT FOR NATURALISTS. 


Youne Hovusewire: “Dear me! what very 
eggs for twopence-halfpenny each! It 
Wems quite extravagant to take them !” 


Avrannz Darry-Woman (who has ‘always a 
conclusive reply for complaints) : “ Well, yes, 
m’m,so,it.does. But I’ve always noticed that 
new-laid-eggs are small !’’ —Judy. 

SEW IT SEAMS. 


THetalking machine is spoken of'as.a novelty; 
but.surely it has alreadybeen. outdone by another 
machine—the Singer ! —Funny Folks. 

WRITE OR WRONG? 

Mr. 0’ Bou1. wants to know whether Dean 
Stanley is mow convinced that’ Mr. Carlyle 
got somebody ,else to -write his autograph for 
him. —Funny Folks. 

SOBER SHIPS. 

Tue first of the line of'temperance ships‘has 
just been launchedion the.Clyde. This, vessel.is 
warranted to draw water only,.and-is-weny dif- 
ferent from a drinking vessel. 

—Funny Folks. 











THE EVEN-TIDE. 





I stoop at the old, deep window-sill, 
As the day was-going down, 
And watched the hurrying, jostling 


crowd, 
Go home from the grimytown. 
The sound of a ‘band in.a distent 


street 

Was = with the tread of rapid 
eet, ‘ 

And, anon, like the throb of a pulse’s 


ati, 
A vesper- bell swayed low, 


The throng came surging up; ‘and on 
Like swell of a mighty sea ; 

I heard the roar of its, coming: sweep, 
As it lifted restlessly. 

And I thought as I watched the steady 


flow, 
Like an oceanstide.in its.ebb:and:flow, 
There are homes ‘that ‘brighten and 
hearts that glow, 
When the even-tide cames:in. 


The city, washed by its waves all day, 
Lay stranded like:a wreck, 
While ‘the tide set out from her naked 


sides, 
To follow the sunset’s beck. 
No gound of hammer, or whiz of 
wheel; 
No clink of iron, nor clang of steel ; 
But only-a plash:on her:silent. keel, 
When ‘the even-tide,comes in. 


As I watched, and saw from my quiet 
nook 


Each eager wave uplift, 
And its ripples reach toward the shores 
of rest, 
I followed its.onwand drift ; 
I-seemed to see.on the dear home 
shore, 
At gate, or window,.or open. door, 
The loving watchers that wait mo 
more, 
When the even-tide.comes in. 


Qh, blessed tide, of the.even, time! 
None other is like:to:thee— 
Of all the tides that ebb, and ‘flow, 
Through life’s tymultuous sea. 
Thou bringest the weary.to.home,.and 
rest, 
Thow bearest)our hopes on thy swelling 
breast ; 
God grant.our waiting be,ever blest, 
When the even-tide.comes:in. G. P. 





STATISTICS. 


re 


Tue Sovran’s Exrenvirvrs.—A Constanti- 
nople correspondent gives some curious detai 





respecting the expenditure of the Sultan. : ‘This, 


bankrupt, who can pay neither his creditors nor 
his civil employees, and whose soldiers are 
literally starving, manages to waste £2,400,000 
per annum on himeelf and the eunuchs, sul- 
tanas, and courtiers that livein his palace. He 
has 300 cooks, 200 attendants to carry food from 
the kitchen tothe table, ten table-masters to 
arrange the service, and ten stewards to draw up 
the daily menus. There,are ten employees to 
unfold the carpet on whi¢h he-prays, ten coffee- 
roasters to make his coffee, ten servants.to clean 
his pipes, twenty valets'to look:after his clothes, 
eight persons to light ‘his chandeliers, eight 
others to clean. his aviaries, 100 boatmen to row 
his hoat if he.makes amexcursion on the Bos- 
phorus, five armourers, two hairdressers, and 250 
grooms. Altogether, 4,000 persons Tive.at his 
expense. 
—_—_— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Potato Sanap:—Take yout potatoes, not.teo 
large ones, and ‘boil them; potatoes that are 
mealy are not good; when cold, cut in slices and 
pour the oil on them, and let them stand a little 
while,;,slice a third of an onion as fine.as possible, 
and one apple, and mix with the potatoes; add 
vinegar to taste ; saltand pepper. The addition 
of a Dufth herring makesa herring salad. 

A. DELICIONs AND: Essiny~Mana Sraw.—Take 
two pounds‘of gravy beef; ent off the skin and fat, 
divide,it into pieces about an inch square, wash 
it,. then place it in.alarge, bowl,or small crock, 
cover lit ;with mater, or-rather addsas:much as 
desired for gravy or beef-pea,; ‘letit standan hour, 
then cover it with a plate; and place it in a:slow 
oxen, adding . praviously,a, little. salt, and, . if, 
liked,.an:onion, cut up:fine. «Itsheukd.cook four 
or five hours, and then there will be enough 
gravy for delicious and most nutritious beef- 
tea, as well as an dish. of wholesome 
meat. 


Brav's' Nest ‘Puppind:—Take. ‘six or. seven 
cooking apples, pare them,.aud remove fhe.cores 
without. breaking th Place them ina 
pie-dish; ‘next, wash ly ‘four heaped 
tablespoonfuls of sago ; mix with snfficient cold 
water to fill the dish containing. the apples, and 
bake in a moderate oven. Cherries, prunes;de., 
may be used instead df apples, ortapioca instead 
of sago; and, if well made, the pudding is 


| palatable, wholesome, and inexpenaime: 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





As an evidence of reaction'to healthyactivity 
in trade, itis‘announced thatareutlay of at least 
two millions sterling is involved in. the numbers 
of contracts signed for. buildings and,improve- 
ments throughout Londonywhicharetocommence 
at the beginning of next month. 

Mr. CaBLyYLE. has now arrived.at his eighty- 
fourth year. Although the body is weak and 
failing, the mindiof the“ is ae clear as ever, 
and an occasional failune.of memory is the only 
trace.as yet of intellectual decay. 

‘Tne -imsurance offices have ost very ‘heavily 
within a year. By the. death of five pexsons.a 
million end. a bali. -has bad ‘te she: paid: ‘Lhe 
Duke of ‘Newcastle, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
andthe Earl of ‘Rife were *three ofthe largest 
insurers in the yea 

Ir is said that.tae Princess Lonise lost a jewel 

ing her ‘recent sleigh accident in Canada 
valuedat £4,000. Some fifteen or twenty persons 
spent the greater part. of the afternaon.search- 
ing for it ia-the snow where the accident 
occurred. ° 

‘Wuen I was.onee in. danger from atiger,.said 
an old Hast India veteran, “I tried sittmg down 
and .sneering’ at him, ‘as I ‘had no’ weapon.” 
“How did it work?” eagerly asked a bystander. 
« Perfectly ;, the tiger didn’t.even offer. to. touch 

fe ES | very estranged Hew do you 
account for it?’ ‘Well, souretimes T’vethought 


details | that it was becanse T sat. ona high branch.of a 





very tall tree.” 
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NOTICES TO CORBEESPONDENTS, 


Masri G—To remove superfluous hair on the upper 
lip, see reply to ‘A Constant Reader” in our num 
coated March 6, 

Brown-Erzp Mapprz.—1l. Very good. 2. Put the milk 
and sugar in the cup first and t 8. The cup 
and saucer should be placed on the right. hand of the 
piate, 4. The introduction by a oma > i should be 
—— Miss Smith, Mr. Jones—Mr, Jones, Miss 
Smith. 

A Lover or Cocoa.—Asa drink you cannot do better 
than use Epps’s Cocoa, which is considered_superior to 
any other. 

A Wipvow.—Yes. 

A Cosstayt Reapser-—In your case, we should opine 

it the canse of your hair turning grey at twenty-two 

the effect of a weakly constitution. We should not 
idvise you to dye it, as the process must be repeated as 
tue hair grows, from the roots- 

Curiovs.—1. Under the circumstances, the young lady’s 
mother having known you for so many years and not 
ur jecting to the engagement, we should say take no notice 
of the young sailor’s objecti 2. Ninet is not too 
young W correspond with a lady of seventeen. 3. We 
make no charge for giving our advice or answering ques- 
tions. , 

ZuLu.—We believe the 
the army is 8s. a day; a 
to k. Pr tion is 


ran’ 
and qualifications. 

C. A. F.—You cannot reduce the colour by fair means. 
It is constitutional with you. If you are weak and 
nervous live on plain food—oatmeal and milk for break- 
fast, vi les and a little mutton for dinner. Drink 
water that has been first boiled, no tea or spirit. Go,to 
bed, and get up, early. 

W. W.—He should offer her the arm which would bring 
her on the inside of the walk. 

Coustess or Essix.—l. Rone is pronounced rou-ai; 
beaute de diable, boh-tah de deerbi.. 2. To remove sun 
freckles, take tincture of benzoin, one pint; tincture of 
tola, half pint; oil of rosemary, quarter ounve. Mix one 
teaspoonful of this in half a e of water, and with a 
towel dipped in it rub well the face night and morning. 
3. Handwriting clear, therefore good: 

T. W. C.—For a line of two hundred yards a telephone 


constracted on the A ys principle as the toy called the 





of an aociehint: one in 
surgeon the same according 
btained according 





to service 


lover’s answer the parpose. The tubes 
may be of tin, about four inches oa one of the same 
diameter. the ends with sheepskin, tightly 


Cover 
stretched, and connect the two bya cotton thread or a 
fine copper ye poo y! through the middle of the 
OSE LONG tapertee UF semecatiel tore” T 
is t may suppo y loops. The 
— the string is drawn the more distinet-will be the 
sound, 

Loxs.—There wonld be no im ety for the gentle- 
man, being an intimate friend of the young lady’s, asking 
her parents to allow him, under the circumstances, to 
= her, = we do ee think — would refuse to grant 

is request ualess they thought his presence might excite 
her and do her injury in her weak state of health. 

T. W. E. G.—To make lithographic transfer ink, melt 
together eight parts of white wax and two parts of white 
soap, and before become hot enough to take fire stir 
in sufficient lampblack to make the mixture black ; then 
ailow the whole to burn for thirty seco When the 
flome is extinguished add, a littie at a time, two parts of 
shellac, — it in constantly. Put the vessel on the 
fire again until the mass is kindled, or nearly so. Put 
out the fiame and allow it to cool a little, and then run 
the mass into moulds. 

Brown18.—Every man and woman should endeavour 
to look as pleasing as possible in appearance. It-is a 

luty we owe ourselves, because the general run of people 
judge persons by the clothes they wear, and that being 
*o we ought to consider our friends, and not dress 80 
‘atidy as to cause them to be ashamed of us, 





i 


Boszand Hracintn, two friends, would iike to corre- 
spond with two tradesmen. Ruse is twenty-two, fair, 
tall, fond of homeand children. Hyacinth is aineteen, 
medium height, dark hair and eves, fond of music and 
dancing. Respondents must be about twenty-five, dark, 
of a loving disposition. 

Tor, Wurp, and Corp, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with three young ladies. 
Top is twenty, light hair, bine eyes, tall, fond of chil- 
dren. Whip is nineteen, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, 
of a loving disposition. Cord is nineteen, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, loving, fond of children and music. Respon- 
dents must be about eighteen. 

AlLzrw and Aticz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Aileen is nineteen, dark hair and eyes. Alice 
is eighteen, good-looking, golden hair, hazel eyes. 

Lavra, twenty-one, dark, of a loving disposition, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman about twenty-four 
with 2 view to matrimony. : 

M. M., twenty, medium height, loving, would like to 
co! md with a vounelady. Respondent must be fair, 
fond of children, good-looking. 

A. B., twenty-one, tall, fair, thoronghly domesticated, 
fond of home and children, would like to correspond with 
& seaman in the Royal Navy. 

Daisy, Prrwrosz, and Viotrt, three friends, would 
like to corresvond with three centiemen with a view to 
matrimony. Daisv is twenty-one, dark, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, and fond of music and dancing. 
Primrose is twenty, tall, fair, domesticated. Violet is 
eighteen, fair, medium height, loving, brown eyes, fond 
of home and chi r. 





DON’T SAY IT. 


Don’t say it out lond, if you think it! 

* T’ll never do that,’’ or “ do this,”’ 

Lest life’s wider, late retrospection 
Convict’ you of judging amiss. 

Lest “ eighty,” grown wiser, it may be, 
Retracing the years to ‘‘ ei¢hteen,”” 

see, with new vision, Life’s story, 

Shall see all the way-marks between. 


Don’t say, man of iron, ‘“‘ No woman 
Shall fetter mv heart evermore, . 
Nor catch me with pink and white beauty 
And feminine airs.”” Oft before 
Have Solons made like declarations, 
And then with a rose and a ring 
Sworn to honour and cherish 
Some fair little babyish thing. 


Don’t say, in your merry young manhood, 
You never would rise in the night 

At a small baby’s cry for cold water, 
Because after all, sir, you might. 

Don’t say, pretty maid, even softly, 
You'll marry no widower—no, 

Lest sometime, betrothed, you remember 
Resolves that have melted iike snow. 


Prime housekeeping matron, don’t say it! 

** T’ll never let dogs scratch my door ;” 

Ah! mother’s have vowed jast as strongly, 
And yet there are scratches—a score— 

From four-footed friends of lost darlings 
Who loved them and left them to you. 

Perchance you may change, and some Fido 
In time scratch the fairest paint through. 


Don’t say, mourner, beaten by sorrow, 
That Life one dark shadow shall be, 

For side-lights shall bar the dim pathway, 
And lamps from above shine for thee, 

Don’t say, wronged and angry one, “* Never 
Shall pardon biess wrong of to-day,” 

For a week from the mighty Forgiver 


May teach you at last that you may. E.L. 


Groror, Atrrep, Rongert, and Epwarp, four friends, 
would like to correspond with four young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. George is twenty-three, tall, dark, 
medium height, good-looking, brown hair, blue eyes, an 
fond of home and music. Alfred is twenty-one, dark, 
brown hair and eyes, good-temr ._ Robert is twenty- 
four, medium height, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and music. Edward is twenty, good-looking, fair, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, medium height. Respondents 
must be between mineteen and twenty-two, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Rosamowp, twenty, handsome, dark, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about thirty, good-looking, 
in a good position. 

A. D. G., Gwenty-one, medium height, fair, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about the same age. 

Annis, twenty, hazel eyes, fair, loving, medium height, 
fond , would like to correspond with a genti 
about twenty-two, gord-looking, dark, tail, of a loving 
disposition, fond of music. 

Ciara and Mavvr, two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two gentlemen about twenty-three. Clara is of 
medium height, fair, blue eyes. Maude is tall, brown 
hair and eyes, good-looking. 

Litr and Ross would like to correspond with two 
young men with a view to matrimony. Lily is twenty-one, 
dark, fond of music and daneing. Rose is twenty-two, 
fair, of a loving disposition, 





Pouur and Motur, two friends, would like to eorre- | 


spond with two gentlemen een twentytwe and 

twenty-five. Polly is fair, fond of nome, ans thoroughly 

domesticated, olly is 
ing. 





dark, and fond of music and L 





Cuarence E. and J. G., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies. Clarence E. is dar 
Good one tall, fond of home. J. G. is tall, fair, 
ond of dancing. 

Exiza and Janz, two domestics, would like to corre. 
svond with two mechanics with & view to matrimony, 
Eliza is dark, good-tempered. Jane is twenty, fair, fond 
of home children. Respondents must be between 
twenty-five and thirty, loving. 

D. B. and BR, 8S. L., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to corresvond with two young ladies. D. B. is twenty. 
three, of a loving disposition, blue eyes. R. 8, L, ig 
twenty-one, tall, fond of home. 

Juxia and Tir, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Julia is twenty-three, dark, fond 
of home and children. Tilly is eighteen, fond of musie 

dancing. 

Watter and Harerr, students, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Walter is twenty,.blue eyes, of 
medium height, loving. Harry is nineteen, good-looking, 
tali, fond of home and music. 

Jim, Pavt, and Freon, three seamen in the Royal Navy; 
would like to correspond with three young ladies. Jim 
is twenty-two, medium neicht, fair, of a loving disposi. 
tion, fond of music, Paul is twenty-three, dark hair, 

y eyes. Fred is twenty-one, fair, medium height, 
fond of music and dancing. . 

Lovrs and Lavra, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two gentiemen. Louie is eighteen, loving, 
dark, domesticated. Laura is twenty-one, tall, fair, and 
fond of music. 

ALFRED, twenty-four, fair, light hair, dark eyes, good- 
looking, wishes to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen with a view to matrimony. 

Berta and Rosamorp, two friends; would like to 
correspond witn two gentlemen. Bertha is twenty-two, 
tall, curly hair, dark eyes, loving. and fond of dancing, 
Rosamond 1s twenty-four, medium height, curly hair, 
blue eyes, good-tempered, fond of music. Respondents 
must be about twenty-seven, fair. , dish 

Extza C., twenty-two, and of a loving disposition, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young man. 
reside in London. 

G. W. and Litr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. W. is seventeen, dark hair and 
eyes, good-looking, medium height, Lily is seventeen, 
good-looking, fair. ~ f 

M. D. and O. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. M. D. is 
twenty-four, dark, fond of dancing. O. L. is twenty-two, 
fond of home, fair. 

Naxcr, Braxcar, and Newurs, three friends, would 
like to corresrond with three young men. Nancy is 
twenty, tall, dark, fond of nome. Blanche is eighteen, 
tall, fair. Nellie is nineteen, hazel eyes. 

A. 8. and J. C., two friends, would like to’ corresvond- 
with two young men. A-S. is twenty-two, tall, dark, 
J. C. is twenty-two, medium height, fair. 

TaR.ineton, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to corre 
spond with a young lady about seventeen, of a loving 
disposition, dark. 


Communications Recrivup: 


Magzrna is responded to by—Charlie, twenty, tall, light 
hair, blue eyes. 

Autcta by—Albert, nineteen, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of home and children. 

A. O. by—Alice. 

Hewrr by—Lillie. 

Emrttr by—Frederick, twenty-two, tall, dark, good- 
tempered, of a loving disposition.. 

M. J. by—Ada B., twenty-five, fair, tall, of a loving 
disposition, fond of children. 

ALFRED by—Constance Eleanor R., seventeen, dark 
hair, biue eyes. 

Cuaxtiz by—Loving Daisy, nineteen, tall, fair, fond of 
home, weil-educated. 


Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tx 
Loypox Raper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpen ce, Eight 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lowpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfvence 
Weexiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasurtox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca. 

Evznrsopr’s Jounmat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eaca, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXIII. of Tax Lompow Raaps® 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Trrtz and Impex to Vol. XXXIII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 208 ‘March) Now Ready, Price Sis- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tz Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors snoold 
TeRAlN covies. 








Londen : Pubiisned tor tne Provrietors at 334, Strand, Of 
4. Surtz & Co, 
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